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SOME ASPECTS OF PRODUCTIVE 
THINKING* 


The ability to think productively is the most important quali- 
fication for doing research in sociology, or in any other field. 
The research genius is able to select a significant problem, to 
conceive a series of brilliant hypotheses, and to devise decisive 
techniques for testing his hypotheses, until he finally discovers 
and proves an important sociological generalization. Without 
real ability as a productive thinker one may still make a modest 
contribution to research. One may repeat in a new area the 
investigations of others. One may introduce small improve- 
ments in techniques. One may assist a more brilliant colleague 
by carrying out routine research procedures. But the ability 
to think productively is absolutely essential to really original 
and significant work. 

In view of these facts it is somewhat surprising that the 
familiar manuals on social research fail completely, or almost 
completely, to consider the subject of productive thinking.’ The 
authors of such manuals simply discuss techniques, how to draw 
up a good schedule, how to conduct an interview, how to calculate 
a coefficient of correlation; but these are relatively simple pro- 
cedures which in a large study would be carried out largely by 
the technical staff, by interviewers and statistical clerks and the 
like. Such routine processes may often be turned over without 
hesitation to subprofessional personnel. In the meantime these 
manuals on social research pass over in silence the process of 
productive thinking which belongs to the very essence of success- 
ful research. 

Perhaps one reason for this situation is the conviction that 
productive thinking is an art which cannot be taught. This is 


*A paper read at the Twelfth Annual Convention of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. 


1 For example, such manuals as the following: E. S. Bogardus, Intro- 
duction to Social Research (Los Angeles: Suttonhouse, 1936), M. C. Elmer, 
Social Research (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939), G. A. Lundberg, Social 
Research (2nd ed., New York: Longmans, 1942), H. W. Odum and Katherine 
Jocher, An Introduction to Social Research (New York: Holt, 1929), and 
Pauline V. Young, Scientific Social Surveys and Research (2nd ed., New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1949). 
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only partly true. Certainly one cannot learn to be a research 
genius in ten easy lessons. Yet, on the other hand, psychologists 
have been studying productive thinking for a good many years. 
They have gradually built up a body of knowledge on the subject 
based on sound empirical studies. No one would claim that all 
questions have been answered; but certainly psychologists have 
gained enough insight into the process of productive thinking 
to be able to furnish practically useful suggestions. Even before 
the rise of modern psychology a few authors had written acutely 
on the subject and in recent times a new science called heuristic 
has gradually been taking shape. Heuristic may be defined as a 
practical science which discusses the rules of productive think- 
ing or, synonymously, as the art of problem solving; for pro- 
ductive thought in the scientific field is equivalent to solving 
problems. In a classification of the sciences heuristic would fall 
under logic, not under logic as a speculative science, but under 
logic as a practical science, that is, under logic as an art. Modern 
heuristic has developed considerably and there is no longer any 
excuse for neglecting the subject entirely in textbooks and 
courses on social research.? 


A full treatment of heuristic would discuss the subject in 
both its positive and its negative aspects; that is, it would in- 
clude both rules for seeking truth and avoiding error. Under 
the latter would fall, for example, a discussion of bias and preju- 
dice which are certainly well-known sources of error in socio- 
logical research. The present paper, however, will be confined 
to certain topics belonging to the science of heuristic in its posi- 
tive aspects. In the brief space allotted, the writer hopes merely 
to review enough of the literature on productive thinking to con- 
vince the reader that heuristic has something to offer the sociolo- 
gist and that the subject should not be neglected entirely in train- 
ing students for sociological research. 


Obviously enough, the first step toward productive thinking 
is the selection of a problem; for the thinker must have some- 


2For a fairly comprehensive discussion of heuristic and for rather 
full references to the literature on the subject see the present writer’s forth- 
coming book, The Scope and Method of Sociology. An interesting intro- 
duction to the subject is, G. Polya, How to Solve It (Princeton: Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1945). Unfortunately from our standpoint, Polya takes his 
illustrations entirely from mathematics, but his general approach is sug- 
gestive. He reviews the work of earlier writers, including Pappus, Des- 
cartes, Leibnitz, and Bolzano. 
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thing to think about. In an interesting experiment Chrisof pre- 
sented problem material to her subjects without instructions and 
allowed them to find a problem for themselves.* The subjects 
found the situation baffling and responded with such comments 
as, “It doesn’t make sense,” or “What can it mean!” Their re- 
action was accompanied by a restless dissatisfaction with an un- 
pleasant emotional tone. Northrop has remarked that “inquiry 
starts only when something is unsatisfactory, ... when the facts 
necessary to resolve one’s uncertainties are not known.” * The 
mental processes which lead to the initiation of inquiry need 
much more experimental study; but it seems to be clear at least 
that research arises normally from the scientist’s puzzled dis- 
satisfaction with the state of scientific knowledge in some specific 
area. Something doesn’t make sense. Something lacks a plau- 
sible explanation. Something contradicts expectation. The so- 
ciologist should constantly review his field in a critical spirit, 
fitting items of knowledge together, trying to see the picture as 
a whole, until something baffles him, and right there at that 
point he may find a promising problem for research. 


Once a problem has been selected, the next step is to apply 
one’s mental abilities to its solution. A wide variety of mental 
abilities will usually be called into play; for the empirical litera- 
ture makes it abundantly clear that productive thinking is not a 
function of any single mental ability, but rather of a wide com- 
bination of them.’ The thinker uses perception, imagination, and 


3 Cleo Chrisof, “The Formulation and Elaboration of Thought-Prob- 
lems,” Amer. J. Psychol., 52(1939), pp. 161-85. 


4F. S. C. Northrop, The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities 
(New York: Macmillan, 1947), p. 17. Northrop writes, not from a back- 
ground of experimental psychology, but from a wide familiarity with scien- 
tifie procedure. 


5 This fact is attested by almost all empirical studies of productive 
thinking. At this point it may be appropriate to mention some of these 
studies. The following may be cited as perhaps the most significant: Walter 
Blumenfeld, Urteil und Beurteilung (Arch. f. d. Gesam. Psychol., 3. Ergdan- 
zungsband, 1931), Karl Biihler, ‘‘Tatsachen und Probleme zu einer Psy- 
chologie der Denkvorgange. I. Uber Gedanken,” Arch. f. d. Gesam. Psychol., 
9(1907), pp. 297-365, Ed. Claparéde, “La genése de l’hypothése,” Arch. de 
Psychol., Genéve, 24(1933), pp. 1-155, Karl Duncker, Zur Psychologie des 
produktiven Denkens (Berlin: Springer, 1935), translated as On Problem- 
Solving (Psychol. Monogr., vol. 58, no. 5, 1945), Miriam F. Dunn, The Psy- 
chology of Reasoning (Stud. Psychol. Psychiat. Cath. Univ. Amer., vol. 1, 
no. 1, 1926), Helen E. Durkin, Trial-and-Error, Gradual Analysis and Sud- 
den Reorganization (Arch. Psychol., no. 210, 1937), E. F. Heidbreder, 
“Problem-Solving in Children and Adults,” J. Genet. Psychol., 35(1928), 
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memory, and a variety of higher thought processes described 
under such names as abstraction, comprehension, judgment, in- 
ference, analysis, synthesis, and others. He feels all sorts of 
emotions from frustration to elation. Heidbreder has said that 
“there is no special process or combination of processes” cor- 
responding to the term “thinking.” * One cannot but agree if it 
is a question of the type of productive thinking employed in 
research. 

Although productive thinking employs a wide variety of men- 
tal processes, these are not unrelated nor do they proceed at 
random. A volitional element is present which gives them order 
and unity. In other words, one normally directs one’s mental 
processes to the goal of problem solution by a conscious act of 
the will. Even in the presence of an obvious problem, the thinker 
does not necessarily solve it unless he wills to do so. Thus Wil- 
helm presented his subjects with the two premises of a syllogism 
with instructions to read and understand them. He found that 
they did not go on to draw the conclusion unless they had some 
intention of doing so.’ Therefore Biihler speaks of der eminent 
teleologischer Charakter (“the eminently teleological charac- 
ter”) of productive thinking.’ Thinking is hard work; it may 
be evaded and it often is. As Blumenfeld observes, one may 
dismiss a problem with a shrug of the shoulders or give it up as 
impossible or decide that it is not worth the effort of thinking 
through or simply cling stubbornly to preconceived opinions 
without submitting them to the test of facts.° One of the first 


pp. 522-45, Johannes Lindworsky, Das schlussfolgernde Denken (Stimmen 
aus Maria-Laach, Ergdnzungshefte, 2. Reihe: Forschungen. 1. Heft, 1916), 
H. A. Ruger, The Psychology of Efficiency (Arch. Psychol., no. 15, 1910), 
S. S. Sargent, Thinking Processes at Various Levels of Difficulty (Arch. 
Psychol., no. 249, 1940), Otto Selz, Die Gesetze der produktiven und repro- 
duktiven Geistestdtigkeit (Bonn: Cohen, 1924). One notes the curious fact 
that a good many of these studies were made a number of years ago; 
recent psychological research has devoted relatively less attention to the 
higher thought processess. Perhaps the best fairly recent reviews of the 
whole field are the two following articles by D. M. Johnson, “A Modern 
Account of Problem Solving,” Psychol. Bull., 41(1944), pp 201-29 and “A 
Systematic Treatment of Judgment,” Psychol. Bull., 42(1945), pp. 1938-224. 

6 Edna Heidbreder, An Experimental Study of Thinking (Arch. Psy- 
chol., no. 73, 1924), p. 174. 


7 Wolfgang Wilhelm, “Beitrage zur Psychologie des Schliessens,” Arch. 
f. d. Gesam. Psychol., 89(1933), pp. 371-428. See especially p. 418 and his 
protocols on pp. 381-82. 


8 Buhler, op. cit., p. 315. 
® Blumenfeld, op. cit., p. 192. 
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essentials, then, for successful productive thinking is the de- 
termination to follow a problem through to its solution in spite 
of the mental labor involved. The lives of great scientists show 
that the labor involved in successful research often reaches stag- 
gering proportions. Success in research calls for a great deal 
of will power, sometimes amounting to real heroism. 


For success in problem solving one needs, not only determina- 
tion, but the proper mental attitude. Ruger found three varieties 
of attitudes in his subjects. Those with the “self-attentive” atti- 
tude focused attention on themselves. Thus they were distracted 
from work on the problem itself with resulting low efficiency. 
Instead of tackling the problem in a straightforward manner, 
they spent their time meditating on their own inadequacy. 
Others had what Ruger called the “suggestible” attitude; their 
attention was turned, not to the problem, but to the experimenter 
and they watched him for possible hints. These two attitudes 
naturally made for inefficiency. The third, the “problem” atti- 
tude was the only efficient one. In this case the subjects forgot 
themselves and the experimenter and directed their attention 
exclusively to the job to be done. Ruger found that it was pos- 
sible to assume this proper attitude deliberately; a subject can 
make up his mind to stop worrying about his own inadequacy 
and get busy with the problem.”® Such a change of attitude 
seems to strike rather deeply. Burrow and Galt found real dif- 
ferences in electroencephalographic recordings when subjects 
began to function efficiently without distraction from affective, 
socially disjunctive elements.': There are many types of distrac- 
tion which can interfere with productive thinking. Platt and 
Baker who questioned a group of successful research workers 
mentioned such interfering factors as petty irritations, worry 
over domestic or financial matters, anger, distracting interests, 
too constant work or working under pressure, as well as mental 
or physical fatigue. Interruptions were worst of all; even the 
consciousness that one might be interrupted at any time was 
very detrimental to productive thought.'* The moral of all this 


10 Ruger, op. cit., pp. 36-39 and 86. 


11 Trigant Burrow and William Galt, “Electroencephalographic Re- 
cordings of Varying Aspects of Attention in Relation to Behavior,” J. Gen. 
Psychol. 32(1945), pp. 269-88. 


12 Washington Platt and R. A. Baker, “The Relation of Scientific 
‘Hunch’ to Research,” J. Chem. Educ., 8(1931), pp. 1969-2002. 


i 
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is fairly clear. One of the essential rules for success in pro- 
ductive thinking is to secure for oneself the opportunity for 
periods of quiet, uninterrupted work and then to focus one’s 
attention entirely on the problem to the exclusion of everything 
else. It is a simple rule, but extraordinarily important. 

Every problem involves two elements; something is given 
and something is sought.'* We may call these two elements the 
material and the goal respectively. The material includes every- 
thing that is available to help solve the problem, for example, 
the results of previous investigators, the techniques which one 
can use, and individuals who may serve as subjects for the study. 
Unless the material is adequate, the problem is obviously hope- 
less. Kepler could not have discovered his laws of planetary mo- 
tion unless he had available the observations of Tycho Brahe. 
Before spending one’s time on a problem one should make sure 
that the material necessary for a solution exists. Otherwise 
the problem should be postponed, perhaps for a later age in 
the history of the science. Possibly sociologists are occasionally 
prone to be overambitious and to tackle problems which cannot 
possibly be solved in the present state of our knowledge. It 
would be more profitable to spend our time on more modest prob- 
lems which can be followed through to a satisfactory solution. 


The goal is that which one seeks. It is extraordinarily im- 
portant to have as precise an idea as possible of what one is look- 
ing for. Even a slight lack of clarity about the goal of the 
investigation can be a very serious handicap. It is an illuminat- 
ing experience to work with beginners in research as a teacher 
in a graduate school because one can see — perhaps more clearly 
in the case of others than in one’s own case — how easy it is to 
fall into the error of starting an investigation without being com- 
pletely clear about its precise object. It is a very serious error 
to begin work with the vague hope that if one keeps at it some- 
thing of interest may turn up. The good research person is 
never aimless. He knows exactly what he is out to find. 


The investigator should form at the outset as definite an 
idea as he can of the characteristics of a satisfactory solution. 


Writers on productive thinking have called this a search model. 


13“We must always remember that a solution has, so to speak, two 
roots, one is that which is sought and one is that which is given. More 
precisely, a solution arises from the claim made on that which is given by 
that which is sought.” Duncker, On Problem-Solving, p. 11. 
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For example, a public-opinion expert seeking to discover a new 
technique for predicting presidential elections will know ahead 
of time that a good technique must involve a sound sampling 
design in accordance with the principles of mathematical sta- 
tistics. He will know that he must be able to minimize response 
errors. He will know that he must reckon with shifts of opinion 
between the time of interviewing and the time of the election. 
He will know that a technique must not be too expensive if it is 
to be feasible. With these, and other factors in mind he will 
have before him a good search model, a good idea of what he is 
looking for. 

With the search model clearly sketched in his mind and with 
an exact knowledge of the material available to him, the investi- 
gator is ready to begin the actual attack on his problem. He 
will normally proceed by forming a series of hypotheses, testing 
them out and rejecting them, until one proves to be the correct 
one, the solution he is seeking. The formation and rejection of 
incorrect hypotheses is not necessarily a waste of time. One 
can learn from one’s mistakes. Each rejected hypothesis should 
be carefully re-examined to find why it failed. This careful study 
of incorrect hypotheses can gradually lead to the discovery of 
the correct one. 

A very important asset to the investigator is the mental 
flexibility which enables him to abandon an unpromising ap- 
proach as soon as it becomes clear that it ts unpromising. After 
a certain method has succeeded with a number of previous prob- 
lems, it is a temptation to stick to it stubbornly on a new problem 
even after it should be apparent that it is inapplicable. Luchins 
has demonstrated this tendency experimentally.‘ An illusory 
partial success with a wrong method may throw one off the track, 
as Cox has found.'’® One is likely to be too much impressed by 
the partial success and to continue with the method even as 
evidence accumulates that it is unsatisfactory. Successful re- 
search workers are quick to recognize the weaknesses of time- 
honored methods and to devise new ones when the occasion calls 
for them. Many sociologists spend their time trying to adapt 


144A. §S. Luchins, Mechanization in Problem Solving; the Effect of 
Einstellung (Psychol. Monogr., vol. 54, no. 6, 1942) and the same author’s 
“Classroom Experiments on Mental Set,’ Amer. J. Psychol., 59(1946), pp. 
295-98. 

15 John W. Cox, Manual Skill (Cambridge: University Press, 1934), 
p. 180. 
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the methods of physical science to the study of society. One 
wonders whether this does not imply a certain lack of mental 
flexibility. The history of science shows that the greatest dis- 
coveries have been made by men who could devise new methods 
for new situations. 

The ability to hit on the correct hypothesis, perhaps after a 
long series of discouraging failures, lies close to the essence of 
scientific research. The history of science shows that the solu- 
tion for a problem may come suddenly and unexpectedly when 
the conscious mind is occupied with other matters. Hamilton 
discovered quaternions while strolling in Dublin just as he ap- 
proached Brougham Bridge. The benzene-ring theory occurred 
to Kekule as he sat near his fireplace in a dreamy state of mind. 
Platt and Baker tell the story of a chemist who had been work- 
ing unsuccessfully on the mechanism of the sodium malonic reac- 
tion for twenty-five years. While on vacation he was dressing 
after a swim and reflecting on his failure when the solution of 
the problem, essentially complete, flashed into his mind.’® Dur- 
kin, studying her subjects in an experimental problem-solving 
situation, observed something similar and called it “sudden re- 
organization.” '? The exact mechanism by which new hypotheses 
appear seems to elude consciousness. One may approach the 
solution of a problem deliberately by means of intelligent analysis 
and systematic work; but when the solution comes, it may come 
unexpectedly and, as it were, out of nowhere. Discovery can- 
not be forced. Therefore one of the rules of heuristic is, as 
Polya says, “to sit tight and wait till you get a bright idea.” ** 


A great many more studies of productive thinking must be 
carried out before the process is by any means adequately under- 
stood; but enough is already known to be practically useful to 
the research worker. It is known that certain factors aid pro- 
ductive thinking and that others interfere with it. The im- 


16 Platt and Baker, op. cit., p. 1979. 

17 Durkin, op. cit. 

18 Polya, op. cit., p. 158. It is clear that a good part of the process 
of productive thinking goes on unconsciously. As every psychologist rea- 
lizes, there is sound empirical evidence that thought processes may proceed 
below the level of consciousness. Heidbreder (Experimental Study of 
Thinking, passim) found that her subjects were, in general, conscious of 
what occurred in their minds, but not of how it occurred. They discarded 
irrelevant material without realizing that they were doing so. Impressions 
to which they did not give specific attention gradually accumulated and 
led to new responses. 
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portance of certain elements in the process has been satis- 
factorily demonstrated. A science of heuristic is emerging and 
a familiarity with the principles of heuristic can help an in- 
vestigator to improve his efficiency. A few of these principles 
have been reviewed very briefly in this paper by way of illustra- 
tion. The conclusion seems justified that books and courses on 
social research should take heuristic into consideration. Until 
they do they will continue to skip the most essential elements in 
the research process. 


PAUL HANLY FURFEY 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 

















THE STABILITY OF THE MARRIAGES OF 
CATHOLIC COLLEGE GRADUATES’ 


The faculty and most of the students in Catholic colleges 
share the deep conviction that the acquisition of intellectual vir- 
tues by the aid of integrated truth pays rich dividends socially 
and culturally, if not always materially. But full statistical 
support for this contention has yet to be gathered. Certainly 
in the field of marriage relations among our college graduates 
relatively few studies have been made. No survey has been con- 
ducted in this society — it may have been elsewhere — regard- 
ing the stability of the marriages of our Catholic college alumni. 


The usual index of marital stability is the divorce and separa- 
tion rate. Though annulments at times indicate marital dif- 
ficulty of a serious nature, they are extremely few in number 
and can easily be left out of this study. We should look for 
perhaps even fewer desertions among college graduates, since, 
as a class, they do not resort to this mode of “solving marriage 
trouble.” 


The alumni directors and the sociology departments of five 
mid-West Catholic institutions of higher learning very generous- 
ly supplied the statistical data on the divorces and separations 
among their alumni. Three of the schools are small liberal arts 
colleges for women, one a small coeducational liberal arts col- 
lege, and one a large coeducational university. The university 
in question, however, was almost exclusively for men, through- 
out most of the period for which data on its alumni are given. 
Less than ten per cent of the 3,410 marriages are of women 
graduates. 


1 Paper read at the Twelfth Annual Convention of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois, Dee. 
27, 1950. 
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Per cent 
Marriages Divorces Separations Total Broken 
Small colleges for women 2 





a. 362 0 1 1 0.27 

b. 886 5 0 5 0.57 

Cc. 1062 3 8 11 1.03 

Small coeducational college* 105 0 0 0 0.00 
Large coeducational 3410 55 18 735 2.14 
university* as a - ae 
5825 63 27 90 1.54 


The marriages include mixed as well as Catholic, but the 
ratio is unknown to the writer. If one can judge by the known 
figures from two of the institutions, the ratio of Catholic to 
mixed marriages is about 90:10. This factor of mixed marriages 
has a very important bearing on our problem, as will be seen 
later. We assume, then, that ninety per cent of these marriages are 
Catholic. A second assumption is that the majority of the alum- 
ni from these colleges married other alumni, either from these 
or sister institutions or at least persons who attended Catholic 
colleges. Women graduates quite generally marry graduates 
and men graduates marry graduates in, perhaps, forty per cent 
of the cases. This implies that the average marriage here con- 
sidered involves two former students, if not two graduates. 

Someone may question the accuracy of the data from the five 
institutions. How many broken marriages are unreported? Of 
the 10,000 questionnaires sent out by the sociology department 
of the university concerned, 4,593 were returned. Though small 
colleges can rely on more personal methods than the question- 
naire for ferreting out information on former students, still 
even they may miss some items. Allowing for a little incom- 
pleteness, we can consider the figures substantially correct. 





2 The marriages in the first college are of alumnae from 1920 to 1950; 
in the second college of alumnae from 1913 to 1950, and in the third col- 
lege of alumnae from 1904 to 1950. The 1,062 marriages of College ¢ 
alumnae includes 420 marriages of associate alumnae, non-graduates, but 
since some of the divorces and separations are presumed to be from this 
group, the omission of these marriages would make no significant dif- 
ference. 

3In this college, as in the university, some of the alumni intermarried. 
Their number, however, is small. The marriages are of alumni from 
classes of 1942 to 1950. 

+ These marriages take in alumni from the classes of 1884 to 1948. 


5 Since the university has several professional schools where non-Cath- 
olics enroll in larger numbers than in a Catholic undergraduate college, 
the total of divorces and separations is proportionately and understandably 
higher. 
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Our first question to be answered is this: are the marriages 
of the graduates of our Catholic colleges more stable than those 
of the alumni of non-Catholic institutions of higher learning? 
Since presumably about ninety per cent of the alumni of our 
Catholic colleges are Catholic, we take the question to mean our 
Catholic alumni. Since, on the other hand, about eighty-five 
per cent of the graduates of non-Catholic colleges are non-Cath- 
olic, we shall consider the alumni of non-Catholic institutions 
to be non-Catholic. We do not forget that these “minorities” of 
ten and fifteen per cent affect the conclusions, but they do not 
do so significantly. Moreover, no data are immediately avail- 
able to determine the exact difference this makes. 


The writer realizes that a more meaningful question would 
be, how stable are the marriages of Catholics who graduated 
from a Catholic college as compared with those of Catholics who 
graduated from a non-Catholic college. This might be the prob- 
lem of another paper. Admittedly, statistics on the marriages 
of Catholic alumni of non-Catholic colleges are hard to obtain. 


We shall take the results of two studies as our basis for com- 
paring the Catholic with the non-Catholic graduate. The first 
study is reported by Judson Landis in Marriage Handbook,’ an 
analysis of 422 marriages of parents who had children in college, 
and who were themselves college graduates, revealed a divorce 
rate of 5.7 per cent. We are safe in assuming that the 844 
parents graduated from non-Catholic colleges, because we simply 
do not expect the alumni of Catholic colleges to send their sons 
and daughters to non-Catholic institutions. The study of Landis 
is given along with other studies which he made of the marriages 
of college students’ parents in Michigan. Since he made these 
at Michigan State College, the assumption is that the students 
were at that college. 

The second study has two advantages. It definitely concerns 
only the graduates of a non-Catholic university and it includes 
the childless couples as well as parents. This report comes from 
the pen of W. A. Anderson, professor of rural sociology at Cor- 
nell University.’ He painstakingly analyzed 1,326 questionnaires 
from married members of Cornell’s classes of 1919, 1920 and 


® Landis, Judson T., and Mary G. Landis, Marriage Handbook, New 
York, Prentice Hall Incorporated, 1938, p. 158. 

7 Anderson, W. A., Marriages and Families of University Graduates, 
Ithica, Cornell University Press, 1950. 
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1921. He learned that 82 of the 1,326, or six per cent had ob- 
tained divorce or separation decrees in their first marriages. 


The average age of these Cornell alumni at the time of the 
study was 48 years. The Catholic college graduates in our 
sampling most likely average less than that, but this fact has 
no particular significance, since four-fifths of divorces are 
granted to people before the age of 40. 


If we add to the rate given by Landis the divorces obtained 
by childless couples, we certainly get a rate of at least six per 
cent, and probably more. Taking these two reports and con- 
sidering the samples of some value at least, we conclude that the 
non-Catholic college graduates have a marital instability rate 
of at least six per cent. 


On the assumption that the sampling from the Catholic col- 
leges presents no special difficulty, we can make the general 
statement that the marriages of Catholic alumni are decidedly 
more stable than those of non-Catholic alumni. The rate of di- 
vorce and separation among the married alumni of Catholic 
colleges is 1.54 per cent as against six per cent for alumni of 
non-Catholic colleges, or roughly four times lower. 

This looks very good and yet we cannot tell how good it is 
until we compare this rate of Catholic college graduates with 
that of the Catholics who did not graduate from college. Are 
the marriages of Catholic college graduates more stable than 
those of non-college Catholics? The latter include some who 
attended college without graduating, but their number is not 
large. 

Faith does more than any other factor to keep a couple to- 
gether. At least we think so. We would argue a priori that 
Catholic college alumni have a marital stability comparable to 
that of their fellow Catholics who did not enjoy the benefits of 
a college education. We would expect, in other words, greater 
similarity between Catholics, no matter what their educational 
differences, than between Catholics and non-Catholics of equal 
education. Now what are the facts? 

Unfortunately complete statistics for the Catholics of this 
country on their divorces and separations are not available. 
To secure even a satsifactory sampling presents difficulty. The 
writer has two statistical surveys that afford some basis for 
drawing a conclusion, both reports being from non-Catholic 
sources. 
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Bell in his report Youth Tell Their Story, published in 1938 
by the American Council on Education, studied the interviews 
of 13,528 youths in Maryland.’ Of these 2,329 were Catholics. 
He found that the Catholic marriages of their parents broke 
up by divorce, separation and desertion at the rate of 6.4 per cent 
and the mixed marriages at the rate of 15.2 per cent. Presup- 
posing that the ratio of Catholic to mixed marriages in Mary- 
land at that time was 60:40 (in 1949 it was approximately 
58:42), we arrive at an average rate of about ten per cent as 
the breakup rate for Catholics of that area. 

Another report from a different section of the country is 
contained in an article by N. Ashley Weeks entitled “Differential 
Divorce Rates by Occupation” in Social Forces for March 1943.° 
He surveyed the status of divorce among the parents of 5,490 
public and parochial secondary-school pupils in Spokane. Annul- 
ments and separations were not included, nor obviously the di- 
vorces of childless people. He discovered that the divorce rate 
for Catholic marriages was 3.79 per cent and for mixed 17.42 
per cent. Again, if we average the two groups, using the cur- 
rent Catholic-mixed marriage ratio in the diocese of Spokane, 
we come to a marital instability of ten per cent for this sample in 
Spokane. 

In view of the fact that in both these studies the general 
Catholic population of the sections was sampled, the assumption 
is that the great majority of the persons surveyed did not grad- 
uate from college, nor even attend college, whether Catholic or 
non-Catholic. On the basis of these two studies we judge the 
average non-college Catholic to have a divorce and separation 
rate of ten per cent. Note must be taken that childless couple 
divorces are not included in this rate. 

What makes this rate so high? The relatively great number 
of mixed marriages in our general Catholic population certainly 
is one big factor. But even if we disregard entirely the divorce 
rate of the mixed-marriage group, we still have to explain the 
rates of 3.79 per cent and 6.4 per cent for the Catholic-marriage 
groups. These average about five per cent and, if we add the 


8 Bell, Howard, Youth Tell Their Story, American Council of Education, 
1988, p. 21. It should be noted that in this study there is no distinction 
made between valid and invalid marriages. 

9 Weeks, N. A., “Differential Divorce Rates by Occupation,” Social 
Forces, March 1948, Vol. 21: 384-87. Here again there is no distinction 
made between valid and invalid marriages. 
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marital dissolution rate among childless Catholics, we arrive at 
the rate of six per cent for the non-college Catholic, married to 
another Catholic. But six per cent is the rate for the non-Cath- 
olic alumni. Our a priori reasoning was wrong: instead of find- 
ing the non-college Catholic similar in marital stability to his 
confreres in the faith who graduated from a Catholic college, 
we are forced to say he is similar to the non-Catholic who grad- 
uated from college. 

Our comparison, then, shows the Catholic college alumnus 
to divorce or separate much less frequently than his fellow- 
Catholics. He has a rate of 1.54 per cent as against ten per cent 
or, if we do not consider the mixed-marriage group, 1.54 per 
cent as against six per cent. In the former case he is about 
six times lower, in the latter about four times lower in marital 
instability than the average Catholic. 

How do we account for this very large difference? The later 
age at marriage and the usually higher economic status of col- 
lege graduates explain partly the smaller number of marital 
breakups in this class of our population. Yet all will readily 
admit that these two factors, though possibly making for much 
of the marital stability among our Catholic college graduates, 
nevertheless do not tell the whole story. Members of college 
faculties and of the student body like to think that the more 
important reason lies in Catholic higher education. 


VERY REVEREND MONSIGNOR ARTHUR F.. BUKOWSKI 
Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Michigan 



























AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOMETRY 


(Continued) 


III. Major Concepts in Sociometry 


The major concepts in sociometry fall naturally into two 
distinct groups, one having to do with the processes underlying 
interpersonal relations and acting as etiologic factors in these 
relationships, and the other including those descriptive concepts 
which have appeared in the analyses of the interpersonal rela- 
tions within groups studied sociometrically. In the former group 
are the theory of spontaneity together with the concepts of 
status nascendi, the sociodynamic effect, and the tele factor. 
Included in the latter group are the descriptive concepts: social 
atom, social networks, chains, and isolates. This paper will at- 
tempt only to define each of these concepts briefly; no claim to 
complete presentation is made by the writer. 


The theory of spontaneity and the concept of status nascendi 
seem to partially represent the philosophy underlying socio- 
metry, sometimes called by Moreno the “philosophy of the Mo- 
ment.” Moreno advocates an approach to the study of human 
relations through an understanding of the relationship of a 
social situation to the moment of its emergence.®* According to 
him: 

A study of human interrelations proceeding forward from their status 
nascendi, instead of proceeding backward from their end-product, has 
great theoretical advantages. A study of this sort is able to do away 
with the dualistic character ascribed to social processes. There is 
no true dichotomy between,...underlying and surface structures, or 
between genetic phenomena and symptoms. Just as every cause is 


a part of its effect and every effect is a part of its cause, every under- 
lying structure partakes of the peripheral and vice versa.°* 


The social sciences have too often studied the end products of 
social relations; it is “from the social situations in status nas- 
cendi that the more important aspirations and decisions come.” °° 
The emergence of the relationship at the moment of its birth 
has the character of a spontaneous action and so enjoys at this 


, 


53 Moreno, “Foundation of Sociometry, An Introduction,’ 
54 Tbid., p. 238-24. 55 Ibid., p. 23 


op. cit., p. 21. 
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moment a quality which it immediately loses as it gains the 
character of a historical fact. It is the intention of the socio- 
metric technique to capture the moment of emergence with its 
spontaneous character through the spontaneous cooperation of 
the subjects themselves. This particular aspect under which 
interpersonal relationships are viewed is the clue to the spon- 
taneous character which the sociometrists seek in their studies. 
Moreno himself gives credit to this concept of the moment as 
being responsible for beginning the chain of considerations 
which led to the development of the sociometric procedure.** 
Znaniecki associates the attempt to isolate sociometry as a “new 
science” with the emphasis on this spontaneous character of the 
interrelations under study and denies the validity of this evalua- 
tion: 
This tendency (of sociometry to isolate itself as a “new science’’) is 
rooted in the assumption that the “actual, dynamic structure” of 
human society, as manifested in the “spontaneous” interrelations 
between the individuals who compose it is genetically prior to what 
is termed its “formal groupings” or “stereotyped institutions,” and 
can be investigated independently of the latter. Whereas, as a matter 
of fact, since all human individuals are culturally conditioned from 
the moment of their birth, much of their participation in culturally 
patterned “groupings” and “institutions” is as “spontaneous” as 
their interrelations outside of this cultural framework; and since all 
“groupings” and “institutions” must be not only initiated but dy- 
namically maintained by human individuals, none of them can be 
“formal” except in so far as its participants behave as if they wanted 
it to be “formal.” 57 


Moreno has answered this criticism of Znaniecki in these words: 


No cultural order has yet been able to integrate the entire spontaneity 
of man within its framework; there are, therefore, residua of spon- 
taneity which arouse profound frustrations; in certain phases of 
social and cultural creativity, especially in the status nascendi of 
religious organizations and pioneering communities. The cultural 
conditions are relaxed so that individual and social spontaneity is 
liberated above the average.®® 


The sociodynamic effect and tele factor differ from the con- 
cepts just discussed in that they are explanations of the processes 
producing particular patterns of human interrelations within 
the framework of the group. The sociodynamic effect is the 


56 Moreno, Who Shall Survive?, op. cit., p. 5, ftn. 3, 4. 

Henrik F. Infield, “Sociometry and the Concept of the Moment,” 
Sociometry, VI (1943), p. 248. 

57 Florian Znaniecki, “Sociometry and Sociology,’ Sociometry, VI 
(1948), pp. 227-228. 

58 In a personal communication to the writer, June 15, 1950. 
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term used to describe a phenomenon frequently seen in the find- 
ings of sociometric tests: when the two extremes of a scale are 
more excessively developed than they would be by chance with 
fewer choices represented in the middle portion of the scale, and 
when those who are over-chosen are greatly in excess of what 
would occur by chance, a skewed distribution results which is 
“an expression of the phenomenon which has been called the 
sociodynamic effect.” ** Research findings have suggested that 
“if the size of the population increases and the number of choices 
remains constant, the gap between the chance frequency dis- 
tribution and the actual distribution would increase immense- 
ly.” © It has also been noted in empirical studies that the greater 
the sociodynamic effects, the larger the number of isolates and 
the larger the number of the most chosen, the less choices are 
free for chain relations and network formation.*! Major con- 
cern regarding the statistical findings has been among those in- 
terested primarily in the statistical aspects of this field. Certain 
other workers in sociometry, most notabiy Jennings, have ap- 
proached this finding in terms of its significance to an under- 
standing of leadership.” 


The term tele factor has been coined by Moreno ® to indi- 
cate “the operation of the double foci in a relationship between 
two persons which makes one interpersonal relation, dependent 
upon both individuals and not the subjective, independent 
product of each person.” ** Moreno defines the tele factor in 
these terms: 


Tele is defined as a feeling process projected into space and time in 
which one, two, or more persons may participate. It is an experience 
of some real factor in the other person and not a subjective fiction. 
It is rather an interpersonal experience and not the effect of a single 
person. It is the feeling basis of intuition and insight. It grows 
out of person-to-person... contacts from the birth level on and grad- 
ually develops the sense for interpersonal relationships. The tele 
process is considered, therefore, the chief factor in determining the 
position of an individual in the group.® 


59 Moreno and Jennings, op. cit., p. 353. 

60 Tbid., pp. 354-855. 81 Tbid., 362. 

62 Jennings, Leadership and Isolation, op. cit. 

63H. H. Jennings, “Sociometry and Social Theory,’ American Socio- 
logical Review, VI (1941), p. 516. 

64H. H. Jennings, “Quantitative Aspects of Tele Relationships in a 
Community,” Sociometry, II (1939), p. 93. 

65 J. L. Moreno, “Inter-personal Therapy and the Psychopathology 
of Inter-personal Relations,” Sociometry, I (1937), p. 16, ftn. 3. 
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He continues the description of tele: 

Positive tele occurs in any relationship... which is produced by the 

affinity between some real factor in one person and some real factors 

in another person; negative tele, in any relationship... involving 

repulsion based on some real factor in one person and some real 

factor in another person.* 
In another writing tele is described as a “complex of feelings 
which draws one person toward another.” The tele between 
persons apparently need not be actual but may be merely po- 
tential. “It may never become active unless these individuals 
are brought into proximity or unless their feelings and ideas 
meet at a distance through some channel...’ It is clear, 
however, that the tele factor is the etiologic factor in the pro- 
duction of the sociodynamic effect since it “operates in groups, 
causing attractions and repulsions not to follow the laws of 
chance in their distribution among the population ... but to pur- 
sue a characteristic course determined by the ‘pull and push’ of 
attractions and repulsions between persons.” * From each of 
these definitions it is difficult to determine whether Moreno and 
his associates view this tele factor as an animal instinct or as 
something akin to the real nature of man as a social animal. 
Either of these interpretations could be deduced from the writ- 
ings on the subject. Moreno’s single comment on the subject 
of the “material” structure of the tele factor is that nothing 
was known as of 1941, but that it may have some relation to 
electromagnetic fields, gene structure or sexual attraction. All 
of these suggestions would seem to imply a purely physical basis 
for tele.” 

The second group of concepts which have been developed in 
sociometry are those which have to do with the structures re- 
vealed through sociometric testing within the framework of a 
group. Of these the social atom has been most thoroughly sub- 
jected to testing in the empirical situation and has been most 
completely discussed in the literature. Much of the research 
in this area has been undertaken by Jennings, using as subjects 
the girls at the New York State Training School for Girls at 
Hudson, New York. According to her the social atom can be 


86 Tbid., p. 19, ftn. 5. 87 Tbid., p. 72. 
88 Moreno, “Sociometry in Relation to the Other Social Sciences,” op. 
cit., p. 215. 


69 Jennings, “Sociometry and Social Theory,” op. cit., p. 516. 
7 Moreno, “Foundations of Sociometry, An Introduction,” op. cit., p. 24. 
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defined as “the sum of interpersonal structures resulting from 
the operation of reactions of choice and rejection centered about 
a given individual.” 1 Moreno considers the social atom to be 
(as its name would have implied in the early days of sociometry 
when these concepts were first being considered), the “smallest 
social structure in a community,” ” and is “composed of numer- 
ous tele structures.” ** In another source Moreno describes the 
social atom as: 


...a configuration of interpersonal relationships in which the attrac- 
tions and repulsions existing between its constituent members are inte- 
grated with the many rdle relations which operate between them. 
Every individual in a social atom has a range of réles, and it is these 
réles which give to each attraction or repulsion its deeper and more 
differentiated meaning.”* 


And again: 


The social atom is the nucleus of all individuals toward whom a per- 
son is emotionally related or who are related to him at the same time. 
It is the smallest nucleus of an emotionally toned interpersonal pat- 
tern in the social universe. The social atom reaches as far as one’s 
tele reaches other persons. It is therefore also called the tele range 
of an individual. It has an important operational function in the 
formation of a society.75 


Findings by Jennings in one study attempting to show experi- 
mentally the existence and operation of the social atom seem to 
indicate that: 


The social atom should be viewed operationally as a structural unit 
that shows some degree of consistency from one time to another for 
the same individual and to which all criteria for association con- 
tribute volume but do not in general alter significantly the organiza- 
tion of its composition.’® 


Other studies seem to show that because the social atom is the 
smallest social structure in the total social organization, it is 
the basic unit with which the psychological networks are built.” 


1H. H. Jennings, “Individual Differences in the Social Atom,” Socio- 
metry, IV (1941), p. 269. 

72 Moreno, “Sociometry in Relation to the Other Social Sciences,’ 
op. cit., p. 2138. 

78 Ibid., p. 215. 

74 Moreno, “Foundations of Sociometry, An Introduction,” op. cit., p. 27. 

75 Moreno, “Inter-personal Therapy and the Psychopathology of Inter- 
personal Relations,” op. cit., p. 26, ftn. 12. 

76 Jennings, “Experimental Evidence of the Social Atom at Two Time 
Points,” op. cit., p. 145. 

77 Moreno, “Sociometry in Relation to the Other Social Sciences,” op. 
cit., p. 213. 
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On the level of the atom at least, there are wide variations in 
the patterns of individuals’ social atoms, since, as Jennings says, 
“the patterns reflect the total impress of others upon the indi- 
vidual and the total impress he in turn makes upon others.” ™ 
These individual patterns can be used in studying individual 
difference in interpersonal relations; for such purposes they 
“may be considered a structural unit resulting from the nature 
of the choice process.” * That the basis of the social atom is 
tele can be seen in the necessity of comparing an individual’s 
social atom over a period of time to revert to the tele relations 
as they are revealed in sociometric testing.*° Thus we see that 
the dynamic, flowing tele produces a rather clear pattern of the 
social relationships of an individual. This pattern, called the 
social atom, is the structural unit of psychological networks, the 
next larger in the hierarchy of structural units. 


The concepts of the psychological or psycho-social network, 
like that of the social atom, is one that was early defined by 
Moreno. He considered the network to be a “psychological 
structure which consists largely of a chain formation in which 
individuals comprising certain links in it are unacquainted with 
those in more distant links but can exert an influence upon one 
another by indirection.” ** By another sociometrist it has been 
defined as “the interlocking of a number of social atoms.” *” 
Since its early acceptance in the Hudson studies, the concept of 
the psychological network has not been subjected to the same 
active research as has the atom concept. The exact function of 
these networks is not altogether clear, although it is said that 
they in turn comprise the basic units of the psychological geog- 
raphy of a community.** Considerable research seems to be 
necessary in order to determine the validity of this concept; 
fortunately, it would seem that an abundance of testing situa- 
tions might be readily available to the worker in this field. 


78 Jennings, “Individual Differences in the Social Atom,” op. cit., p. 
277. 

79 Ibid. 

80 Jennings, “Quantitative Aspects of the Tele Relationships in a 
Community,” op. cit., p. 99. 

81 Moreno, Who Shall Survive?, op. cit., p. 432. 

82 J, G. Franz, “Survey of Sociometric Techniques,” Sociometry, II 
(1939), p. 79. 

83 Moreno, “Sociometry in Relation to the Other Social Sciences,” op. 
cit., p. 215. 
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Various other concepts in sociometry have been developed 
in order to analyze satisfactorily the forms which have been 
noted in interpersonal relations among the various members of 
a group. As was mentioned above, the more important con- 
figurations outlined on the sociogram are the mutual pair, the 
triangle, the star with its cluster, the chain, and the isolate. 
Since the most satisfactory description of these forms can be 
given through the use of diagrams, diagrams are attached of 
each of the above mentioned with the exception of the isolate, 
who is, as the name implies, a solitary figure in terms of choices 
made of others and of choices made of him by others. 


The mutual pair: 


O-O 
Ses @ 


Nye 


The chain: U 
O-O-0-0-0 


The Star with its Cluster: 
Ch. — ¢ 


The triangle: 
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This discussion of the concepts of sociometry as developed 
up to the present makes no pretensions to be complete either as 
to the inclusion of all the concepts used by sociometrists or to 
covering all that is known or postulated about those which have 
been discussed. It was the intention of the writer to survey 
briefly those concepts which have received most attention in 
sociometric research and writings. 


No attempt has been made to evaluate carefully the tech- 
niques and concepts of sociometry which have been presented 
here. At this stage in the development of sociometry it seems 
that insufficient research has been undertaken to give conclusive 
evidence of the validity and reliability of the test itself. The 
rather comprehensive conceptual scheme has been subjected to 
study in a somewhat segmental fashion so that it must continue 
to be considered as a heuristic device rather than a verified pic- 
ture of interpersonal relations in the group. It must not be 
assumed too soon that nothing of value lies in this methodology 
whose reputation has been sullied by the grandiose goals estab- 
lished for it by some of its more ardent advocates. On the 
empirical level, sociometry, as a tool, is able to reveal interper- 
sonal relationships not readily observable even on continuous 
contact with the subjects. 


IV. Classified Selected Readings in Sociometry 


Historical Backgrounds of Sociometry: 


Inkeles, Alex, “Developments of Sociometry, The War Years 
1941-1945,” Soctometry, IX (1946), pp. 379-382. 


Loomis, C. P., “Sociometry, 1937-1947,” Sociometry, XI (1948), 
pp. 262-286. 


Moreno, J. L., Who Shall Survive?, Washington, D. C., Nervous 
and Mental Disease Publishing Co., 1934. 


Northway, Mary L., “Personality and Sociometric Status: A Re- 
view of the Toronto Studies,” Sociometry, IX (1946), pp. 
233-241. 


Toeman, Zerka, “History of the Sociometric Movement in Head- 
lines,” Soctometry, XII (1949), pp. 255-259. 
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Sociometric Techniques: 


Bassett, Raymond E., “Stouffer’s Law as a Measure of Inter- 
group Contacts,” Sociometry, IX (1946), pp. 1384-136. 

Bronfenbrenner, Urie, “The Graphic Presentation of Sociometric 
Data,” Sociometry, VII (1944), pp. 283-289. 

— — “A Constant Frame of Reference for Sociometric Re- 
search,” Sociometry, VI (1943), pp. 363-396. 

Criswell, Joan H., “Foundations of Sociometric Measurement,” 
Sociometry, IX (1946), pp. 7-18. 

— — “Measurement of Reciprocation under Multiple Criteria 
of Choice,” Sociometry, IX (1946), pp. 126-127. 

— — “The Measurement of Group Integration,” Sociometry, 
X (1947), pp. 259-267. 

Dodd, Stuart C., “The Interrelation Matrix,” Sociometry, III 
(1940), pp. 91-101. 

— — “Analyses of the Interrelation Matrix by Its Surface and 
Structure,” Sociometry, III (1940), pp. 1383-148. 

Forsyth, Elaine and Katz, Leo, “A Matrix Approach to the 
Analysis of Sociometric Data,” Sociometry, IX (1946), pp. 
340-347. 

Franz, J. G., “Survey of Sociometric Techniques,” Sociometry, 
II (19389), pp. 76-92. 

Jennings, Helen Hall, et al., Sociometry in Group Relations, 
Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 1948. 
Lemann, Thomas B., “An Empirical Investigation of Group 
Characteristics as Revealed in Sociometric Patterns and Per- 
sonality Ratings.” Honors Thesis, Department of Social Re- 

lations, Harvard University, 1949. 

Loomis, C. P., “The Most Frequently Chosen Sociogram,” Socio- 
metry, XI (1948), pp. 280-234. 

Mills, T. M. and Mosteller, Frederick, “Sociometry,”’ Paper 
presented at the American Statistical Association, December 
1949. 

Moreno, J. L., “Sociogram and Sociomatrix: A Note to the Paper 
by Forsyth and Katz,” Sociometry, IX (1946), pp. 348-349. 

— — Who Shall Survive?, Washington, D. C., Nervous and 
Mental Disease Publishing Co., 1934. 

Northway, Mary L., “A Method for Depicting Social Relation- 
ships Obtained by Sociometric Testing,” Sociometry, III 
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| News OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 








The Twelfth Annual Convention of the American Catholic Sociological 
Society was held at Lewis Towers of Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois, 
from December 27 to 29, 1950. Many of the members have been enthusiastic 
in their praise of the program. 

The Executive Council wishes to thank all who gave so generously 
of their time and work to present the program. 


FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE ACSS 








Income from GUGs: GAG SUBBETIDUIONS. 6. .o6ccisiecs cecedseccceats $2789.62 
Expenditures: Debit balance 12/23/49 .. $ 236.91 
Printing, four editions .... 1952.35 
Oilles: SUPINE 2..%60scss 269.55 
Miscellaneous .........00. 33.23 

2492.04 

Gre pg COE iat be 2G 0. | Par rear ere a $ 297.58 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT OF THE ACSS 
December, 1949 December, 1950 


Constituent members ............ 220 270 
Institutional members ........... 45 49 
Student members ...... is oe ee 4 36 


In concluding this report, Dr. Huth, retiring Director of Membership, 
once again urged each member of the ACSS to obtain one new member. 


Five of the motions recommended by the Committee on the Constitution 
(Review, XI, Oct., 1950, p. 159) were passed by the General Assembly at 
the convention. The sixth motion, which would have amended Article 10 
to add, ““New members joining the Society on or after July 1 in a given 
year will pay one-half of the regular dues for that year,’ was not pre- 
sented, but was held for further .study. 


The General Assembly passed resolutions directing the Executive 
Secretary to express the gratitude of the Society to Loyola University, 
St. Louis University and the Fathers of the Divine Word at Techuy, 
Illinois, for their generous assistance and cooperation given to the American 
Catholic Sociological Society during the past year. 
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Among the other resolutions passed at the same assembly was a reso- 
lution urging the members of the ACSS to renew their expression of filial 
devotion and deep gratitude to our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, for the 
blessings and graces of the Holy Year. 


Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, 8.M., book review editor of the REVIEW, 
has asked that members of the ACSS suggest books to be reviewed. 





Sister Miriam Theresa, S.H.N., a member of the Executive Council for 
1951, was nominated one of the outstanding personalities of the century 
in Oregon. Sister was formerly the executive-secretary of the first In- 
dustrial Welfare Commission in Oregon. 





Among the members of the ACSS who attended the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth were: Reverend Ralph A. Gallagher, 
S.J., Executive Secretary; Mrs. Frank J. Higgins of the Chicago Crime 
Prevention Bureau; Sister Miriam Theresa, 8.H.N., of Marylhurst Col- 
lege, Oregon; and Very Reverend J. Eugene Gallery, S8.J., of the University 
of Scranton, Pennsylvania. 





The following statement was formulated and approved at the semi- 
annual Executive Committee meeting of the National Cathelic Rural Life 
Conference, held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, January 9-10, 1951. 


Christian men have a duty in conscience to help their neighbor in grave 
need so far as they are able without serious harm to themselves. Duties 
which individuals cannot perform devolve upon nations and international 
bodies. It is important that the obligation be not lost sight of at a time 
of crisis when we in this country are naturally concerned about our own 
safety and defense. Both morally and strategically our position becomes 
weaker if we abandon aid to world neighbors while still in a position to 
help them economically or otherwise. 

Russian communism is a political and military force attempting to 
bring all free men under its domination. But it is also a social and ideo- 
logical force which seeks to convert men to a way of life alien to Christian 
and democratic tradition. It subverts nations and individuals by vain 
promises of security and improvement of their social and economic lot. 
In combating this world power drive the United States must not trust in 
arms alone, but must do its utmost to improve the conditions of spiritual 
and material welfare of men everywhere still within the reach of our aid. 
To neglect assistance of this type would be to shirk our duty. 

The foreign policy of the United States should aim at removing the 
causes of social injustice and economic disorder. It ought to do what is 
possible to help men help themselves to a better life, so that they will be 
happier individually, and as nations more ready to resist communist 
promises and aggressions. Since the end of World War II our economic 
assistance has done much to preserve the freedom of Western Europe which 
is the source of our culture and religious beliefs. That experience should 
be a lesson to us as we enter into a new period of resistance to aggression. 
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The misery, poverty and social instability which are too prevalent 
in some parts of the world must be remedied to the best of our ability 
at the same time as we put arms in the hands of men to defend themselves 
against aggression. The United States mus direct its economic assistance 
toward improvement of living conditions in Asia, the Near East, Africa 
and Latin America. In social justice and Christian charity we must not 
neglect the needs of our world neighbors, especially at a time when this 
would decidedly weaken their ability and will to defend themselves. 


Specifically we urge: 


1. That the technical assistance program, both through the UN 
specialized agencies and bilaterally, be strengthened and expanded. Our 
dollars for peace must bear some proportion to our expenditures for 
defense. 


2. That economic aid to Western Europe be maintained to the extent 
necessary and be integrated into the defense program. 


8. That in underdeveloped areas, where conditions of land tenure 
may be both unjust and unproductive, the little man be given a stake in 
land ownership and farm management. The United States should do what 
it can to promote legitimate and efficient capitalistic land reform programs. 


4, That in the United States our own farmers put forth their best 
efforts to meet domestic and international food needs, within price levels 
consistent with the general level of living costs. A defense period should 
not become an occasion of profiteering on the part of any group, farmers 
included. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 











BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M., Editor 
St. LouIS UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


Psychoanalysis and Religion. By Erich Fromm. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1950. Pp. viit+119. $2.50. 


A review of this book in a sociological periodical needs a 
justification. After all, psychology is not sociology, a fact that 
we have recently too much neglected. Of course, this fact in 
itself has sociological significance. The increasing role of psy- 
chology and the very remarkable transformation of psycho- 
analysis in the last twenty years reflect changes in human and 
group relations as well as in the sciences dealing with them. It 
is also significant that modern psychology, to the extent that it 
becomes more integrated into the broad field of the social 
sciences, feels the need to clarify and discuss its relationship 
to religion and ethical value systems. 

A second reason why Fromm’s book should be brought to 
the attention of sociologists is the fact that it is deeply and 
entirely unsatisfactory, not only from a Catholic point of view, 
but also in the much broader sense that it does simply not deal 
with the topic it promises to study. However, since the author 
is an outstanding psychologist and at the same time an expert 
sociologist whose contribution to psychology is precisely his 
sociological approach superseding the Freudian emphasis on 
reference to the instincts, it is of interest to look for an explana- 
tion of such a failure. Why is it that Fromm has done a serious 
disservice to the promotion of a better understanding between 
psychologists and religious believers? 

In the opinion of this reviewer Fromm has committed at 
least two methodological errors. First he defines what he under- 
stands by religion, “any system of thought and action shared by 
a group which gives the individual a frame of orientation and 
an object of devotion.” Then he examines historical reality in 
the light of this definition, instead of going the other way around 
and taking into consideration all the phenomena that have been 
associated with the name of religion; further, it would have been 
necessary to include the whole field of religion as it actually 
exists today within the same culture of which psychoanalysis is 
a part. The author however is so prejudiced from the outset 
that as early as page four he gives a distorted picture of what 
he calls “traditional religion” and uses the term “religionists” 
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without defining it but clearly in a derogatory sense. Thus he 
bars himself from seeing the phenomena he wants to study. 

Closely related to this mistake is the other, far more im- 
portant, the uncontrolled use by the author of the term “author- 
itarian.” He makes a fundamental distinction of two types of 
religions, the authoritarian and the humanistic — a distinction 
which, in his opinion, “cuts across non-theistic and theistic re- 
ligions.” The characteristics of authoritarian religion are that 
man is controlled by a higher power outside himself and that 
this power is entitled to obedience, reverence, and worship. It 
seems to this reviewer that the application of the term author- 
itarian to the creature-creator relationship, i.e., to the tran- 
scendental relationship between man and God, makes this term 
completely meaningless in that field in which it has been used 
and proven to be a very precise symbol for many but well de- 
terminable situations in personal and group relations among 
men. It has been one of the outstanding contributions of social 
psychology and sociology in the last twenty years to give more 
profile and shape to the function of authority in the various 
social groups. The structure of authoritarian relationships has 
been examined to throw light on their impacts on human growth 
and social change, and to discover the causes of authoritarianism, 
especially in the modern state. Fromm himself has been most 
helpful in this scientific advance (see his book Escape from Free- 
dom). But apparently there must be something wrong with the 
definition of authoritarian if an expert in this field does not feel 
any inhibition in applying the same term to a situation of a dif- 
ferent order and a different content. Certainly it is wrong and 
indicative of an insufficiency of scientific differentiation if one 
must use the same term for submission to a totalitarian dictator 
and for obedience to a heteronomous order which originates in 
God. 

The value of this very disappointing book for sociologists is 
a twofold one: it warns us to be prudent in our methodology, 
and it illustrates a strange attitude very common among modern 
scientists which might be called “the bias of the unbiased.” 

RUDOLPH E. MorrRIs 

Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Childhood and Society. By Erik H. Erikson. New York: W. 
W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1950. Pp. 397. $4.75. 


The title may be misleading, for this book is on childhood 
as seen by a psychoanalyst. Some of the material presented on 
the relationships between organism, ego, and society is valid 
and valuable, but it has been presented by Cameron and others 
in a better framework. The case histories are admittedly atypical 
cases even for a clinic. The author develops the biological basis 
of psychoanalytic theory, giving Freud’s timetable of libido de- 
velopment. One is amazed that he still follows Father Freud’s 
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gospel on the Oedipus Complex, neglecting the substantial modi- 
fications made by contemporary psychoanalysts, notably Erich 
Fromm. 

All childhood is interpreted in terms of pregenital libido. 
The great danger is that it will be fixated at some stage before 
it reaches mature genitality. Due credit must be given to the 
truth contained in Freudianism; but to interpret a baby’s suck- 
ling in terms of sexual energy is manifestly in the field of psy- 
choanalytic mythology. The facts can be fully explained with- 
out the Freudian edifice of zones, modes, and modalities of sex- 
uality. As Karen Horney insists: there are major drives in man 
other than the sexual. In reaction to the Victorian prudishness, 
Freud developed his extremist theory. Erikson is still on the 
tangent. 

Erikson writes, ““A system must have its utopia. For psy- 
choanalysis the utopia is ‘genitality.’” Taking that viewpoint, 
he can explain all of life in terms of it; but for one who does 
not grant the initial premise, it does not make sense at all. 
Genuine psychoanalysis is extremely valuable and should be fos- 
tered, but this imaginative psychoanalytic dogmatizing harms 
the science and people. 

The discussion of childhood in two American Indian tribes, 
the Sioux and the Yurok, will be of interest to cultural an- 
thropologists. But it is vitiated by unwarranted interpretations. 

Erickson does try to give a truer picture of “Mom” than 
Wylie does, for he shows that what is now called a defect was 
earlier a virtue. Women were influential in somewhat refining 
the crudeness of men on the frontier; the influences helped pro- 
duce a desirable type. And then the influence of the frontier 
disappeared, but the influence of “Mom” didn’t. 

There is a great deal in the book that is interesting and 
valuable; but no blanket recommendation can be given. 

SYLVESTER THEISEN 
Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia 18, Pennsylvania 


The Destiny of Modern Woman in the Light of Papal Teaching. 
William B. Faherty, S.J. Westminster, Md.: The Newman 
Press, 1950. Pp. xvii+206. $3.00. 


The emergence of feminism in the West paralleling the pon- 
tificate of Leo XIII is used as the introduction to this systematic 
yet scholarly monograph on the age-old problem of woman’s 
place in the world. Modern feminism sprang from doubtful 
roots — disillusionment born of real abuses, the industrial revolu- 
tion, and nineteenth century liberalism, a society-shaking move- 
ment which attempted the overthrow of everything, even the 
laws of God. 

Before the feminist movement women had very limited edu- 
cational opportunities, were of course excluded from the profes- 
sions and from holding public office; and in most places they 
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were not allowed to own nor to operate a business, and were 
legally incapable of buying, selling, or inheriting property. Be- 
cause of the radical nature of its continental manifestations, 
feminism in its beginnings got little encouragement from the 
Holy See. There was some surprise when Pius XI in a beatifica- 
tion in 1928 spoke of “a glorious feminism as venerable and 
ancient as the Church of God.” 

The book reviews the gradual widening of papal approval of 
the advances made by the feminist movement. What the real 
destiny of modern woman is comes to light only in the second half 
of the volume when the teachings of Pope Pius XII are reviewed. 
He shows that her destiny must include not only the traditional 
and essential role of wife and mother, but also the social service 
role of Pius X, and the Catholic Action réle of Pius XI, as well 
as the political role that the modern parliamentary governments 
require. 

This book should be read, not only by those interested in the 
feminist movement, but also by the legions who love Pius XII, 
by those social philosophers concerned with the accidentals as 
well as the essential in the matter, and by all labor experts. The 
bibliography and note are as stimulating as the book itself. 

DoroTHY M. PARTON 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York 27, N. Y. 


Documents Pontificaux de Sa Saintete Pie XII, 1948. Edited 
by Robert Kothen. Paris, France: Editions Labergerie; 
Louvain, Belgium: Ed. Warny, 1950. Pp. 495. French Fes. 
900; Belgian Fes. 145. 


In this volume, as in his Enseignement Sociale de l’Eglise 
(Warny, 1948), Father Kothen has furnished a scholarly work 
of the highest worth and usefulness. All Catholic seminaries 
and colleges will need to procure at least one copy for general 


' reference, as well as for use in the study of Church history and 


Catholic social thought. The volume contains, in toto, in chrono- 
logical order for the whole of 1948, all the encyclicals, allocu- 
tions, discourses, decrees, and radio addresses of Pope Pius XII, 
as well as his letters to bishops and others which were made 
public. Preceding each of the 102 documents presented in this 
book is a valuable explanatory note written by the editor, with 
ample footnotes to indicate sources and other necessary infor- 
mation. Father Kothen has also made ample and explanatory 
paragraph headings to facilitate the study of each of the longer 
documents. Appendices give, in order, a brief chronological list 
of titles of documents covered; indices of scriptural authorities 
cited by the Pope, papal authorities quoted by him, liturgical 
references, and all other authors cited with, finally, a good 
analytical index of subjects covered and a general author index. 
No Catholic who can read French and who is interested in the 
Holy Father’s ideas and in his influence in the current affairs of 
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the world can afford to be without this extremely valuable work. 
A similar volume for 1949 is promised for publication in early 


1951. Eva J. Ross 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 


The Concept of Ethics in the History of Economics. By Joseph 
F. Flubacher. New York: Vantage Press, 1950. Pp. iv+ 
460. $5.00. 


Doctor Flubacher’s dissertation received the Phi Delta Kappa 
award at Temple University in 1948. It makes valuable reading 
for those reviewing the history of economics and for all who 
wish to think through the relations between ethics and eco- 
nomics. 

The book is an historical exposition of the content and in- 
fluence of ethical ideas and ideals in economic science. It 
chronologically reviews past understandings of the relation be- 
tween wealth and human welfare, without formal critique of any 
particular theory of ethics — “conditionate” or “absolute.” An 
early chapter even supplements this large task by a similar in- 
spection of pre-scientific economic thought. Hence the reader 
gets a sampling of economics from Aristotle’s “chrematistics” 
to Robbins’ distinction between ends and means — always with 
a view to the specific author’s ethical leanings. 

In view of its extreme pertinence to the task, a carefully 
detailed definition of economics would have been worthy of in- 
clusion and separate treatment at an early point in the discus- 
sion. The whole book, of course, is concerned with exactly that 
definition, as related to ethics. In fact, organizing the book 
along the lines of a “‘moving definition” of economics could have 
been a very challenging framework on which to present this un- 
usually complete array of samplings from economic writings 
over the years. Professor Flubacher’s obvious familiarity with 
the writings themselves being well assured, a reader might pre- 
fer less prominent mention of the manuals in this field, and a 
chance to dweil longer on the author’s own conclusions. These 
are limited to a very few pages at the end but are the result of 
tremendous and praiseworthy research. And a willing reader’s 
reliance on the author’s care could have forgiven the omission 
of many a quotation as well. Perhaps Marshal should have re- 
ceived more attention; and perhaps the whole neo-classical group 
could have been singled out a bit more specifically. 

But it is certain that here is a real asset to two sections of 
any good library: history of economic ideas, relation between 
ethics and other social sciences. The style is smooth, the bib- 
liography helpful; and the book is a gold mine of expressions 
of those value judgments which all economists have had, and 
most economists have expressed, it seems, in their writings on 
economics. Such a work is timely, if for no other reason than 
one easily discovered by reading the Presidential Address of 
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Professor Frank Knight at the December 1950 meeting of the 
American Economic Association. 

Perhaps the most meaningful quotation from the author’s 
conclusion would be this distinction between economics as an 
art and as an “unapplied” science: “It is conceivable that with- 
out ethics the economist may explain economic forces and how 
they may be controlled, but only under the aegis of moral phi- 
losophy could they be controlled for the benefit of humanity. If 
economics is to be something more than econometrics, it must 
be in part ethical” (p. 440). 

JAMES MCGINLEY, 8.J. 
Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 


Radio, Television, and Society. By Charles A. Siepmann. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1950. Pp. vi+410. $4.75. 


Siepmann gives us the most comprehensive study of Radio 
and Television thus far written. The author, who has done much 
research in the field of communication, contributes original 
thoughts in the evaluation of broadcasting and television for 
modern society and of the various organizational forms in which 
these youngest media of communication appear. In addition, he 
has also compiled the results of the creative work done by others 
in the field. Thus his book is an excellent textbook as well as a 
first-class research study. 

The first part is mainly descriptive. It offers a history of 
radio, analyzes the Federal Communication Act thoroughly, and 
gives a well-rounded survey of the activities of the FCC, with 
generous excerpts from its fundamental decisions. Rich ma- 
terial is offered about the radio industry and the behavior of the 
listener, making ample use of the findings of audience research. 
Chapter seven, which describes foreign radio systems, particular- 
ly those of Great Britain and Canada, can scarcely be overrated 
in its importance for the communication students, the practi- 
tioners, and the legislators in our country. Siepmann’s careful 
comparison and evaluation of the differences in the various sys- 
tems is a precious contribution to the study of comparative cul- 
tures. In the second part of his work the author relates radio 
and television to the basic phenomena and problems of modern 
mass society — to propaganda, public opinion, to the principle 
of freedom of speech, to education and international relations. 

The author’s approach to the sociology of radio and television 
is not one-sided; he is not content to show the impact of the 
new media of mass communication on society and the individual. 
He also sees the problems the other way around and studies the 
duties of the listener, in other words, the obligations of society 
to make the “right” use of the technological exploitation of the 
air waves. Siepmann belongs to those sociologists who have 
accepted the challenge of Robert Lynd when he asked his col- 
leagues back in 1939 for what purpose they collected all their 
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knowledge. It is encouraging for Catholic sociologists who had 
never denied their dependence on basic values to see what an 
extent in our fast-changing society the weight of the facts 
forces all conscientious social scientists to choose sides and to 
apply their knowledge for the promotion of what is right. Siep- 
mann’s book should not be used only by specialists in communica- 
tion research and in their respective courses but by each social 
scientist and likewise in general courses. 
RUDOLPH E. Morris 

Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Ritual in Family Living. By James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor 
S. Boll. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1950. Pp. 223. $3.50. 


Bossard and Boll’s thesis in this excellent work is “The fam- 
ily is man’s, nature’s, and God’s device for the perpetuation, 
not only of the race but also of civilization. The family is the 
connecting link between successive generations. It serves to 
reproduce mankind chronologically, i.e., biologically and cul- 
turally. Other functions of the family are secondary and in- 
cidental” (p. 7). 

Since the authors hold that family stability is an achievement 
in group living, it is logical that they use “ritual,” a long-over- 
looked technique, to analyze the family dynamically. Ritual is 
defined as “‘a prescribed procedure, arising out of family inter- 
action, involving a pattern of defined behavior, which is directed 
toward some specific end or purpose, and acquires rigidity and 
a sense of rightness as a result of its continuing history” (p. 29). 

Chapters 1 and 2 are given to surveying the definitions of 
ritual and showing how the concept has changed through the 
years. Identification of the basic elements involved in their 
illustrative cases results in the formulation of the authors’ defini- 
tion in the present volume. The changing nature of ritual is 
also shown as reflected in the case material, which covers a 
period of about eighty years. 


Then follows a chapter summarizing the authors’ study of 
family rituals as revealed by writers of formal, published auto- 
biographies. This is the control group, so to speak, for all these 
writers presented their material long before the present socio- 
logical study was conceived. 

In the next chapter is another summary — self-revealed, 
informal, and unpublished accounts of family rituals as described 
by university students to whom the project was presented. Fol- 
lowing is Chapter 5, which concerns itself with the trend in 
family rituals as revealed in the comparative analyses of the 
two aforementioned groups. The trends extend from 1880 to 
1946, a period of great and rapid social change for two 
generations. 
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Chapter 6 then breaks down the subject of family ritual on 
the basis of class differentials as shown in upper, middle, and 
lower class families. Since ritual varies with age and stage of 
development, as well as class, Chapter 7 utilizes the family cycle 
as a conceptual tool and reveals significant changes from one 
stage of the cycle to another — changes in degree of success in 
establishing rituals, tensions in their maintenance, and extent 
of conformity to or deviation from them. 

To emphasize further this development-approach, Chapter 8 
presents a three-generational study of family ritual in which 
are stressed the processes of innovation, continuity, and discon- 
tinuity. Chapter 9 follows with proof that family ritual is a 
reliable index of family integration, family happiness, and fam- 
ily continuity. 

The concluding chapter deals with the methodology involved 
in the study and the authors’ own criticisms (all currently ac- 
cepted) of adequacy and inadequacy of the techniques used. 

All in all, the work, though limited by the obvious handicaps 
of pioneering, is an exceptional contribution to our understand- 
ing of the developmental processes to which the human person- 
ality is subject in that most fundamental of all social groups — 


ie Taney. ANITA YOURGLICH 
Seattle University, Seattle, Washington 


Sterilization in North Carolina. By Moya Woodside. The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1950. Pp. 219. $2.50. 


Except for a helpful bibliography, this is a propagandist re- 
port by a British-bred psychiatric social worker of an attempt 
to alleviate largely economic and social problems by mutilation. 
Almost nothing is here shown of eugenic justification for North 
Carolina’s relatively numerous sterilizations. That “therapeu- 
tic” reasons exists, consisting largely of bad environmental fac- 
tors, seems reason enough to sterilize. The author thinks the 
program democratic (although confined to the poor) because it 
has “general consent’; yet she fears a vigorous enforcement 
would arouse crippling opposition. Even the medical men are 
uncooperative and the State Assembly gives little financial sup- 
port. The author says almost nothing of the possibility of im- 
proving economic and social conditions (especially of Negroes) 
through the ballot, education, unionization, racial toleration; in- 
stead she casually reports even castration of custodial patients 
(especially Negro males) for disciplinary reasons. 

The relative absence of Catholics in North Carolina, she says, 
reduces the oppostion to substitution of technicways for folk- 
ways. She takes it for granted that immediate utility determines 
morality. Apparently she has still to learn the lesson taught 
her cured-Communist country-woman, Freda Utley, by her tragic 
sojourn in Moscow: “Life in the USSR made one realize that 
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some absolute standards of behavior are essential to mankind 
if we are not to return to the life of the brute.” 

J. E. COOGAN, S.J. 
University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 


Marriage Is What You Make It. By Paul Popenoe. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1950. Pp. x+221. $3.00. 


This latest volume of Paul Popenoe is primarily a synthesis 
of his recent magazine and newspaper articles — down to the 
very chapter headings, which are in most instances the titles 
used in his previous works. 

The book differs from his Modern Marriage (an earlier syn- 
thesis of popular articles) in organization. Instead of viewing 
the various stages of premarital and marital life in their ex- 
pected chronological order, as done formerly, Popenoe concen- 
trates on specific immediate problems common to the marriage 
itself. “Family Finances,” “Stingy Husbands,” “The Other 
Woman” are typical problems for discussion. Hence, the empha- 
sis is upon the dynamic factor — the life and movement within 
the married state — rather than upon the structural background 
factors underlying future success or failure. 

The theme throughout is that two married people are unique 
personalities who must adjust to a unique relationship — their 
marriage. Since this puts the responsibility for success or 
failure upon the individuals themselves, it can easily be under- 
stood why the title of the work is Marriage Is What You Make 
It. The solution to marital difficulties, thus, is the development 
of adaptability to the mate, recognition of the “‘we” in marriage, 
and determination to concentrate on marriage as a life work. 

Since the book’s appeal lies in its common sense and con- 
crete application of the same to marital rather than to familial 
problems — and makes no profound contribution to either the 
sociological or psychological discipline — it should be useful to 
the young newlywed seeking simple, direct answers to his im- 
mediate marital difficulties. 

ANITA YOURGLICH 
Seattle University, Seattle, Washington 


Planning the Older Years. By Wilma Donohue and Clark Tib- 
bitts (eds.).. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1950. 
viili+248. $2.50. 


This is the second volume in the “Older Years” trilogy pro- 
duced by the Institute for Human Adjustment at the University 
of Michigan. It is good evidence of the study and work being 
done to clarify the problems and find answers to the questions 
of adequate care for old age. We are by no means very far ad- 
vanced in the field of gerontology and its implications. For it is 
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not only a matter of such general problems as housing, medical 
care, and recreation for the aged. 


The Institute for Human Adjustment inquired of a group 
of aged persons themselves to learn what aging meant to them. 
The elderly people indicated the following concerns and interests. 
They stressed a need for health and comfort, for adequate and 
convenient living arrangements, for opportunities to continue 
creative activities, for companionship and friends, for financial 
security and last of all a growing or renewed interest in religion. 

The present volume deals with three of the areas: living 
arrangements, recreational activities and employment. It con- 
sists of a series of twelve lectures given by experts at the In- 
stitute during recent months. There is nothing outstanding or 
novel about the content of the lectures, but they will serve to 
interpret the problems of old age to a wider community and 
they may also help to stimulate further study and activity in 
the field of old age. 


Considerable thought is being given at present to the em- 
ployment of older people. We have quite arbitrarily put down 
sixty-five as the beginning of old age. In many instances a 
man or woman would be quite capable of work and activity after 
sixty-five and in fact would benefit by the opportunity to con- 
tinue as a producer. Nothing is harder on an old person than 
to be made to feel that he no longer serves any good purpose, 
that he is in the way or not wanted. But our modern world has 
not as yet been willing to accept individual differences to the 
extent of planning to use the services and experiences of older 
persons which might be invaluable. Ewan Clague, commissioner 
of Labor Statistics in the United States Department of Labor, 
discusses this problem expertly in the present volume. 


A. H. SCHELLER, S.J. 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Missouri 


Studies in Applied and Theoretical Social Science. By Charles 
P. Loomis. East Lansing: Michigan State College Press, 
1950. Pp. viit+183, mimeoprint. $5.00. 


Brought together in this volume are twenty-two articles pub- 
lished in the last six years by Professor Loomis, head of the 
department of sociology and anthropology of Michigan State 
College. They are devoted to sociological theory and studies of 
the United States, Canada, Latin America, and post-war Ger- 
many. The character of many of these studies indicates Loomis’s 
special interest in rural sociology both here and abroad. ‘The 
Nature of Rural Social Systems — A Typological Analysis” is 
a study of rural society in terms of Ténnies’s well-known Ge- 
meinschaft-Gesellschaft pattern. ““Sociometry, 1937-1947 : Theory 
and Methods” reviews a decade’s work in this field, offering cau- 
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tions and suggestions. “The Most Frequently Chosen Socio- 
gram” is a two-page description of a now very widely used socio- 
gram first published in 1941 by Loomis, Ensminger, and Woolley, 
representing visiting among families of the White Plains neigh- 
borhood in Charles County, Maryland. 

The following titles will give some idea of the interest of these 
studies: the size of the family as related to social success in 
children; orientation of school administrators to social groups; 
the highway and rural areas; goals of life of rural ministers; 
class status in rural Costa Rica; acculturation of foreign stu- 
dents in the United States; trial use of public opinion survey 
procedures in determining immigration and colonization policies 
for Bolivia, Ecuador, and Peru; extension work in Latin Amer- 
ica; health needs and potential colonization areas of Peru; the 
spread of German Nazism in rural areas; the relations of bomb- 
ing to suicides; factors relating to voting behavior, and suicide 
in the cities of pre-war Germany. 

ERNEST KILZER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


Social Disorganization (revised). By Mabel A. Elliott and Fran- 
cis E. Merrill. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. Pp. 
xiv+748. $4.50. 


This is the third edition of a very popular, well-documented 
and readable text in social problems. The authors in their re- 
vision retain generally the sociological framework of the earlier 
editions, i.e., social dynamics as the major cause of personal and 
social disorganization. Although the concepts “status” and 
“social structure” are added to their theory, they are not fully 
integrated. 


The factual material is thoroughly revised by condensing 
and simplifying some old chapters, adding new chapters, and 
bringing all statistics up-to-date. The material is interesting 
and is oriented toward the beginner and the advanced student. 

The main shortcomings (which most other social problems 
textbooks commit) are: theory not fully integrated with the 
factual material, overemphasis on social change as a cause of 
disorganization, and classifying such problems as juvenile de- 
linquency under personal disorganization. There are also other 
objections to some of the suggested solutions and some points 
of discussion. 

If the instructor is dissatisfied with the current Catholic 
texts and the “symposium” texts (and there is such dissatisfac- 
tion), he may find that this textbook would satisfy his needs as a 
lecture and reference text. 

CHESTER A. JURCZAK 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Introduction to Social Science. By Attebury, Auble, Hunt, 
Masiko. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1950. Vol. II, Re- 
vised. Pp. xxiii+823. $5.00. 

Volume One of this set (reviewed in the October, 1950 issue) 
deals with sociology and economics. Volume Two presents that 
part of social science which is usually reserved to political 
science. It is devided into four parts, being parts VI to IX of 
the set. 

Part VI is concerned with “The Democratic Process and 
Social Problems.” It briefly but clearly reviews the develop- 
ment of early American government, the relative power of the 
various branches of the government at different times, the Su- 
preme Court interpretations of the Constitution including the 
recent controversies over “the wall of separation between church 
and state.” Realizing that in all democratic societies “public 
opinion has been the kingpin around which the wheels of gov- 
ernment revolve,” the authors show how pressure groups and 
ignorance have interfered with the improvement of democratic 
machinery and social legislation. Some falsely believe that 
democracy has been attained once and for all, whereas the truth 
is that democracy has to be dynamic, perennially revitalized, and 
forever on the alert. Political parties are given a brief clear-cut 
historical delineation and then discussed in terms of the issues 
involved in the more recent elections. The low percentage of 
people voting in the United States is examined and deplored, 
since democracy depends on the exercise of personal social re- 
sponsibility. The rise of rivals of democracy — socialism, fas- 
cism, communism — has to be seen in the light of the defects of 
democratic nations. The defect is not in democracy, but in the 
gap between dream and reality, which could be narrowed. 

Part VII, entitled “Political Organization and Social Prob- 
lems” treats of the interrelationships of federal, state, and local 


_ organizations, of each of the three branches of government, of 


public administration, and the public service. Part VIII treats 
of “Governmental Functions and Social Problems.”” Those who 
fear government interference in business should recall the con- 
ditions which made governmental regulations necessary. The 
phrase that the government that governs least governs best is 
a cliché to be discarded; government today should be an active 
agent in furthering economic democracy. 

The last section, part IX, treats of “International Relations 
as Social Problems.” Its first chapter explores the area of in- 
ternational economic relations and shows the problems that arise 
from the co-existence of different economic systems and of dif- 
ferent national states with conflicting interests. The increase 
of international trade is eventually beneficial to all; the world 
is basically one trade area, and a free market should mean a 
free world market. The rise of nationalism and imperialism as 
forces shaping modern society are traced and appraised. The 
role of the United States in world affairs is reviewed and con- 
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sideration is given “to the paths in which our foreign policy 
may be directed in the future” (p. 729). In the last chapter, 
“Peace and World Organization,” the student is advised that a 
universal empire is abhorred by most people, but a federal world 
government is desirable. Those who strive for it need both 
courage and patience. 

The Constitution of the United States is appended. Each 
chapter has questions for discussion and an excellent bibliog- 
raphy for further study. There are 23 tables and 19 figures 
distributed throughout the book, including charts of govern- 
mental departments and of the U. N. 

The set is excellent for a general introductory course to the 
social sciences. But Volume Two can be used by itself as a text 
for the first political science course. It presents the material 
objectively, intelligently, with perspective, and in an up-to-date 


—_* SYLVESTER THEISEN 
Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


The Future of Democratic Capitalism. By Thurman W. Arnold, 
Morris L. Ernst, Adolph A. Berle, Jr., Lloyd K. Garrison, and 
Sir Alfred Zimmern. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1950. Pp. x+112. $2.00. 


These 1948 Benjamin Franklin Lectures attempt to estimate 
the future of Democratic Capitalism (U.S. variety) in the face 
of the totalitarian threat of Communism and to evaluate the 
significance of the rapid changes in Democratic Capitalism that 
have taken place in the “Democratic and Socialistic nations of 
Western Europe.” 

Arnold makes his familiar but unrequited plea for free markets 
as the condition for “the preservation of competition.” The 
“present dominant role of government in business exists only 
because we do not have the expanding free-trade area necessary 
for competitive capitalism in an age of mass production.” 

The preservation of civil liberties depends on free speech, 
according to Ernst. But free speech, he says optimistically, can 
only be free if the source is disclosed. ‘Communists, Nazis, and 
Klansmen... have predicted their continued existence on their 
ability to operate like icebergs; that is, one-tenth above water 
and nine-tenths under it.” 

Berle tackles the question of “Corporations and the Modern 
State.” To preserve Democracy he suggests (a) “decentraliza- 
tion of industry to distribute individual responsibility”; (b) re- 
lating the size of a corporation to productivity; (c) real plan- 
ning for the public need; and (d) elimination of job insecurity 
among workers. 

Discussing “The International Community In a Peaceful 
World,” Zimmern points to the “real defect” in the United Na- 
tions: the absence of a “true executive body.” Such an execu- 
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tive body is needed to control atomic energy and to maintain 
world order — not through the Great Powers — but through 
the UN upheld by the Great Powers. 

The most original and valuable lecture is Garrison’s “Or- 
ganized Labor In a Free Society.” This reviewer cannot recall 
a more realistic examination of union-management relations in 
the U. S. A. As a tentative step toward promoting industrial 
prosperity and peace, he recommends: (a) fact-finding boards 
in major crises; (b) further expansion of “avenues of coopera- 
tion between unions and corporations through joint shop com- 
mittees and the like, in promoting productivity and improving 
efficiency and morale’; (c) industry-wide bargaining for general 
industrial policy; (d) a “permanent national industry-labor 
board ...to formulate principles and standards of the adjust- 
ment of differences and the advancement of productivity”; and 
(e) “collaboration in policy-making at the top levels of both 
groups” in which Great Britain is far ahead of U. S. A. Gar- 
rison’s essay alone is worth the price of the book. 


EDWARD A. MARCINIAK 
Catholic Labor Alliance, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Must It Be Communism? By Augustine J. Osgniach (with three 
chapters by Jerome L. Toner). New York: Joseph F. Wag- 
ner, Inc., 1950. Pp. x+486. $5.00. 


As an exposition of the social doctrine of the Church directed 
toward students of social science and especially business and 
labor leaders, this is a welcome addition to our growing litera- 
ture on the Industry Council Plan. The volume is divided into 
four parts in which the author, successively, raises the basic 
questions, analyzes and finds wanting the non-Christian solu- 
tions, gives the Christian solution, and finally calls on the “‘tech- 
nician” (Fr. Toner) to further enrich the volume with discus- 
sions of the right to a living wage, the closed shop, and the eco- 
nomic obstacles to the social action program. 

The author’s purpose is to attempt a philosophical analysis 
of the social problem, to go to the roots, the intrinsic and basic 
causes of social disorder (p. vi). His purpose is best fulfilled 
in the detailed examination and refutation of Marxian doctrine, 
chapters which rank among the best this reviewer has seen on 
the subject. In this same section on the non-Christian solutions, 
the discussion of economic liberalism may leave some readers 
under the impression that present-day economic theory is much 
the same as it was in the 19th century, an impression which is 
fortunately later corrected by the “technician.” In a book of 
this sort, one hopes for a discussion of fascism, a clearer distinc- 
tion between Communism and the various forms of Socialism, 
and a chapter on Communism in the United States — all vain 
hopes in this case. 
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In the presentation of the Christian solution, there is excel- 
lent discussion of the position of the Church; the Christian con- 
ception of labor, capital, and labor-management relations; the 
social function of the State; moral aspects of production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption; cooperation ; and the Industry Coun- 
cil Plan. Here again it is with what is omitted that one might 
take exception; a more detailed discussion of the types of justice, 
especially social justice, and elaboration of the eight-page treat- 
ment of the Industry Council Plan would seem to be in order. 

Father Toner’s dynamic chapters (reproductions of two ad- 
dresses and a statement before a Senate Committee) are certain- 
ly valuable additions to the volume and are presented as “fron- 
tier“‘ Catholic social thinking in the area of reducing principles 
to practice. Here some of the lacunae of the rest of the book 
are filled in. For those who have not seen it elsewhere, his final 
chapter — Economic Obstacles to the Social Action Program — 
is required reading. After reviewing the points in the bishops’ 
program in the light of the “orthodox” school of marginal dis- 
tribution, his conclusion is optimistic: “the rising tide of anti- 
marginalism has all but submerged some if not all of the eco- 
nomic obstacles...and there may be a place in the evolution 
of economic doctrine for the bishops’ program of industrial coun- 
cils which is...a reconstruction of economic, political and social 
life based on social justice” (p. 440). 

The volume is rounded out with a unique glossary giving 
Communist and/or Catholic definitions, and with lists of selected 
readings for each chapter except the last few. 


GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Personal Character and Cultural Milieu. A Collection of Read- 
ings. Compiled by Douglas G. Haring. Revised Edition. 
Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1949. Pp. x+670. 
$5.00. 


Professor Douglas Haring has added another to the an- 
thropological compendia which are intended to supply “Selected 
Readings” for students in Anthropology. In this assemblage 
there are eight reprints of a general and introductory nature 
and thirty which emphasize the réle of culture in personality 
formation. Besides the compiler, Haring, who contributes five 
articles, about half of the contributions were made by Gregory 
Bateson, Margaret Mead, A. Irving Hallowell, and Clyde Kluck- 
hohn. 

One is immediately struck by the prominent role psycho- 
analytic and psychiatric concepts seem to be playing in social 
anthropology today. Except for the introductory material prac- 
tically every author manifests some shade of Freud or Jung or 
of the moderns in the field — Horney, Fromm, et al. Add to 
these a few dashes from the social psychologists like Gardner 
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Murphy and Otto Klineberg as well as from the child psycholo- 
gists Gesell and Piaget and you have a good idea of the picture 
the compendium as a whole paints for us. The hectic efforts of 
a group of outstanding anthropologists to salvage what they can 
from Freud is wholly incomprehensible when we recall that his 
flights into the field of anthropology produced nothing but the 
rankest nonsense. 

Those interested in the recent analyses of relationships be- 
tween nationality and personality will find some illuminating 
articles on the Japanese, Chinese, Balinese, Alorese, and some 
American Indian tribes. 

There can be no doubt that the joining of forces of the three 
disciplines — psychology, sociology and anthropology — in the 
new science of Human Behavior, is a great step forward. Such 
collaboration will do much to aid man in understanding himself. 
Those who participate in this effort, however, should be aware 
of the great danger of losing their own identity. This com- 
pendium by Haring gives us examples of some anthropologists 


who have already done so. SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V. D. 
De Paul University, Chicago, Iil. 


The “Why” of Man’s Experience By Hadley Cantril. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1950. Pp. xi+198. $2.75. 


Since scientific knowledge has convinced people that God has 
no interest in man Dr. Hadley attempts to supplant the tradi- 
tional view of man and his behavior by a new “interpretation.” 
Psychology itself has failed to “give an adequate account of 
man’s experience.” The Psychology Professor from Princeton 
University aims to remedy this sad situation. Although he 
makes a good beginning by recognizing that man’s behavior 
cannot be accounted for in terms of reflexes, instincts, or phy- 
siological tensions, his explanatory scheme is materialistic, evo- 
lutionistic, and mechanistic. 

His master idea is man’s capacity to sense value attributes 
in his experience. Man tries to enhance these attributes by re- 
peating past experience and seeking new situations. This capac- 
ity is inseparably related to other human characteristics such as 
the ability to create and use artifacts, to use symbols and ab- 
stractions, to make intellectual and value judgments. All such 
capacities proved to be superior mechanisms that by a process 
of “creative evolution” were passed on from generation to gen- 
eration and were “not imposed from without.” 

Man lives in an assumptive world of his own creation and 
his future fate is not determined by God or “inevitable laws,” 
because any ultimate purpose or design in life as well as con- 
science, moral obligation, and a sense of duty are “abstractions 
created by man himself... man’s fate is up to him alone.” 

Neo-Pragmatism is probably the most appropriate label. 

SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V. D. 
De Paul University, Chicago, Illinois 
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Crimes Against International Law. By Joseph B. Keenan and 
Brendan F. Brown. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1950. Pp. x+226. $3.25. 


This book deals with the Tokyo War Crime trials. Mr. Kee- 
nan acted as the U. S. Prosecutor, Mr. Brown (Dean of the Law 
School of the Catholic University) served as a juridical consult- 
ant. Both authors present and analyze the purpose, meaning, 
and legal foundations of the trials; they bring their importance 
for the development of International Law into the right focus 
and connect them with the Nuremberg trials. Together with 
Justice Jackson’s famous prosecution speech at Nuremberg and 
Professor Sheldon Glueck’s book on The Nuremberg Trial and 
Aggressive War this work will serve as the main source for 
future students of the history of international law. In this 
period of increasing lawlessness and world-wide social disorder 
we forget only too easily that as the aftermath of the World 
War II international law has matured and gained stature and 
weight; it functions today, in a far more forceful way than 
twelve years ago, as a deterrent for a potential aggressor. 


This book is the first comprehensive study of the legal origin 
and character of the International Military Tribunal for the Far 
East. But its main value consists in the lucidity with which the 
authors explain the actual place of natural and moral law in 
the structure of international law and the practical meaning of 
the term “World Community.” Their refutation of the argu- 
ments of the defense centering around the concept of the Ex Post 
Facto principle (pp. 48 and 49) makes great reading; it is on 
the level of the writings of Suarez and Grotius to whom the 
authors have dedicated their work. This principle is for analyti- 
cal jurisprudence, an end in itself but only a means toward jus- 
tice in the light of natural law. For sociologists it is of real 
value to ponder over the term “‘world community” as described 
by the authors: its actual existence does not depend on its formal 
constitution. 


Finally it should be mentioned that this book, in which the 
words Christianity, Church, and Religion are not used a single 
time, is profoundly Catholic. It demonstrates that the growth of 
international law through the Nuremberg and Tokyo trials 
would not have been possible without reference to natural and 
moral law; otherwise neither the origin nor the work of the 
two tribunals could be legally justified. It is the unique value 
of the Keenan-Brown book that its brings out the functional 
relationship between positive and natural law. In this respect 
it is not only a supplement but the indispensable completion of the 
line of argument found in the contributions of Jack and Glueck. 


RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. By Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1950. Pp. 
xv+3899. $5.00. 


The Harvard Law School Gluecks, husband and wife, round 
out their twenty-five years of delinquency research with this 
further volume, the fruit of ten years of costly labor. Five 
hundred underprivileged boys “preponderantly from the Boston 
area’”’ committed to public institutions for serious delinquency 
are matched for age, intelligence, ethnic and social origin with 
a like number of supposedly non-delinquent Boston public school 
students; then both are subjected to painstaking and scholarly 
tests in search of significant differences. The expected fruits 
of such methods are all here. 

However, the study goes into exquisite detail as to physical 
measurements of admittedly dubious pertinence yet is all but 
silent on the matter of religious practice. Only the bare report 
of physical presence at church is noted and the delinquents re- 
puted to attend little more than half as often as the controls. 
Even this delinquent claimed attendance is not shown to have 
occurred prior to commitment. Moreover, no comment is given 
the fact that although 81.2 per cent of the delinquents are called 
Catholic, only an indeterminate few have attended parochial 
schools. Delinquency predisposing factors are heaped up until 
the authors rather uneasily conclude that “a tentative causal 
formula of law emerges”; yet not all delinquency is shown to 
be the result of such pressure nor all such pressure to result in 
delinquency. Further studies are promised of the data gathered. 

The delinquency pattern found here is largely traditional. 
Catholics will heartily approve of the Gluecks’ conclusion that 
“Little progress can be expected in the prevention of delinquency 
until family life is strengthened by a large-scale, continuous, 
pervasive program designed to bring to bear all the resources 
of mental hygiene, social work, educational, and religious and 
ethical instruction upon the central issue.” 

J. E. COOGAN, S.J. 
University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 


The Challenge of Delinquency. By Negley K. Teeters and John 
Otto Reinemann. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. Pp. 
xi+819. $5.50. 


The Challenge of Delinquency is intended by its authors pri- 
marily for use as a textbook in college courses dealing with ju- 
venile delinquency. It is compendious in nature, including an 
extensive review of the enormous literature in the field. 

The book is divided into three major sections: (1) Etiological 
theories (2) Control Procedures, and (3) Community Responsi- 
bility and Preventive Measures. Although short sections con- 
cerned with the views of the authors are appended to a number 
of the chapters, especially those dealing with etiological factors, 
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the major purpose throughout seems to be one of compilation 
rather than of contribution. The finished volume represents a 
résumé of what has been said and written on the subject. 

The conclusion of the authors on causation appears to be that 
each of the classical theories contributes something to an under- 
standing of the complex causes of delinquency but that none of 
them supplies anything like a complete answer. In the con- 
sideration of control procedures, they are justly critical of many 
of the things which are called remedial treatment. They feel 
that the community as a whole must be awakened to the re- 
sponsibility of helping to solve the problem of delinquency. 

The enormous quantity of literature surveyed and classified 
represents a gigantic task. It is admirably catalogued, but the 
reader is left with the impression that the authors have some- 
times accepted uncritically publications in the field without mak- 
ing much effort to distinguish between sound, factual studies and 
less well authenticated and documented sources. 

Despite the explanation given by the authors (p. 502), this 
reader feels that certain private schools (Boys’ Town is one ex- 
ample) deserve treatment in any survey of this nature. 

Juvenile delinquency is a subject which will always inspire 
the interest of serious-minded students, and this book is a handy 
guide to the facts and opinions in the field. 


GERVASE BRINKMAN, O.F.M. 
Chaplain, Joliet-Stateville Penitentiary, Joliet, Ill. 


Delinquency Control. By Lowell Juilliard Carr. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1950. Pp. xv+591. $4.50. 


This is a revised edition of Delinquency Control. It is rather 
more than a revision as the author makes additions to his orig- 
inal work in light of the influence of World War II and also in 
light of the advances made in the area of treatment and control. 
It might well be said that many of the advances made were in- 
spired and influenced by the original findings and program of 
the author. 

This revised edition follows the plan of the original. Dr. 
Carr points to the failures of the past in the field of delinquency 
control and sets forth in clear terms the thesis that only by 
scientific research, skilled technology, social action and social 
organization can we meet the challenge of modern delinquency. 

Dr. Carr has certainly made a great contribution by this 
work. It is too bad that the author does not understand what 
is meant by the total personality of the child, for then he could 
evaluate the importance of the moral and religious phase. 

The book is well edited. Each section has its own rather 
adequate bibliography. It closes with a good appendix of prac- 
tical value and has a fine index of subjects and names. 

RALPH A. GALLAGHER, S.J. 
Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 
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An Introduction to Criminalistics. By Charles E. O’Hara and 
James W. Osterburg. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1949. 
Pp. xxii+705. $10.00. 


Law enforcement agencies have signally failed to utilize the 
modern instruments and methodology of the physical sciences in 
their investigatory procedure. The authors emphasize that “it 
is not that police science has been tried and found wanting — 
it is rather that it has been found difficult and left untried” 
(page ix). 

O’Hara and Osterburg, members of the New York City Police 
Laboratory staff, have successfully delineated the wide range of 
application of the physical sciences which may profitably be made 
by competent police scientists. Their work, primarily designed 
for use as a textbook for college courses in police science, follows 
the traditional format with text and general references found 
at the end of most chapters. Many chapters include exercises 
of the problem type which require concrete application of scien- 
tific theory. 

The text comprises forty-eight chapters, divided into ten 
parts, which cover the entire range of police laboratory opera- 
tions from purpose, personnel, and necessary equipment to 
specific considerations of physical measurements, impressions, 
photography, physical, chemical, and optical analysis and ad- 
vanced instrumental methods of analysis, including spectro- 
photometric. 

The content of this work is indicative of the highly special- 
ized function of the police scientist. In addition to its value as 
a college text, the authors consider it a ready reference for the 
practicing police scientist, a manual of procedure for law en- 
forcement officers who are responsible for evaluating and caring 
for evidence, and a source of assistance to jurists and attorneys 
who face the task of judging the worth and reliability of evi- 


dence. Some sections of the book may, it is true, merit the con- 


sideration of police officers, judges, probation and parole officers 
and criminal lawyers. The greater part of the text, however, 
requires a background of training in the physical sciences which 
limits its value to the formally trained scientist. 

HUGH P. O’BRIEN 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


A Village That Chose Progress; Chan Kom Revisited. By Robert 
Redfield. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1950. 
Pp. xiv+187. $2.75. 


In the early 1930’s Dr. Robert Redfield, assisted by a group 
of associates, made an intensive study of ‘four communities in 
Yucatan, Mexico. The results of this expedition appeared in a 
number of publications, the most comprehensive of which was 
Redfield’s The Folk Culture of Yucatan (Chicago, 1941). These 
social anthropologists claimed to have discovered a series of 
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communities running from the simple, isolated, homogeneous 
tribal village of Tusik, in ever-increasing complexity and 
heterogeneity through the peasant village of Chan Kom, and 
the town of Dzitas, to the westernized urban capital of the pen- 
insula, the city of Merida. 


After seventeen years Dr. Redfield returned to Chan Kom 
to study the changes that have taken place since his earlier study. 
The changes have not been great. “The people of Chan Kom 
have chiefly enlarged the little circle of economic and political 
power.... There has been no urban or industrial revolution to 
break apart their traditional moral order.”” He seems to think, 
however, that slowly but surely changes are in the offing. These 
will give rise to dissensions and confusions which will make it 
hardly possible “to carry on the old faith.” Then “they will 
have to meet the future with less of faith to help them and more 
of science.” 


A most interesting chapter in the book describes the attempt 
of Protestantism to win over Chan Kom. Even though there has 
been no resident priest in Chan Kom for a hundred years, Ca- 
tholicism wins out after a brief schism, and apparently, much 
to the chagrin of Redfield’s associate Alfonso Rojas. The lat- 
ter’s attempt to introduce birth control was still more vigorously 
rejected. There is probably no more ludicrous picture in science 
than an anthropologist in the réle of a proselytising propa- 
gandist. 

SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V. D. 
De Paul University, Chicago IIl. 


Industrial Revolution in Mexico. By Sanford A. Mosk. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1950. Pp. xii+331. $3.75. 
Mosk’s volume on Mexico, the fruit of a fellowship grant by 


the Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, is specifically a case 
study of a colonial economy struggling to attain industrial status 
and covers the Republic’s industrial eruption of 1940-1950, as 
voleanic in action as the political revolution of 1910-1920 and 
the subsequent violent agrarian reform movement. 

Beginning with a penetrating analysis of the seething under- 
current of new movements and attitudes (Part I), the author 
proceeds to survey the principal field of industry marked by the 
upsurge (Part II). In Part III, Mosk fits these disruptive ele- 
ments into the complex web of Mexico’s colonial economy marked 
by the weak strands of a mere subsistence economy among the 
majority of Indian and colonial agriculturalists. The industrial 
web itself reveals a cleavage between the ethnocentric labor- 
sympathizing “New Group” of small industrialists emerging 
with the revolution and the larger tradition-bound bloc en- 
trenched by subsidies and protective tariffs and welcoming 
American investments and industrial participation. 
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Concluding that there are too many “bottlenecks” hampering 
a free flow of industrial expansion, Mosk is dubious whether 
Mexico can attain in the near future its goal of a higher standard 
of living for its masses, particularly if it attempts to lift itself 
by its own bootstraps to the level of an industrial nation. 

The case study presented is lucid though somewhat repeti- 
tious, the diagnosis masterful, and the scalpel incisions skill- 
fully performed. Documentation is not extensive, as can be 
expected from the current treatment and the meagre statistical 
data, conflicting at times, gleaned painstakingly from govern- 
mental bureaus and industrial plants. Inferences are made and 
predictions as to trends ventured, possibly of questionable va- 
lidity, but the author’s viewpoint is strictly objective and de- 
cidedly impartial. 

While the study is directed to the general reader as well as 
to the professional audience, the layman will find a heavily laden 
technical vocabulary of economics to cope with. Chapter XI on 
“The Internal Market,” and Chapter XIII on “Labor, Techni- 
cians, and Management” should prove of special interest to the 
sociologist. Without question, clarity of presentation and an 
analytical acumen of higher order distinguish Mosh’s study of 
the feverish upsurge of industrial expansion that marks the past 
decade in the history of Mexico. 

HERBERT F. LEIES, 8S.M. 


St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Texas 


The Poor Man’s Prayer (The Story of Credit Union Beginnings). 
By George Boyle. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. 
Pp. xii+207. $2.50. 


Credit for the Millions. By Richard Y. Giles. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1951. Pp. xii+208. $2.50. 


The story of Alphonse Desjardin is one of deep faith in God 
and in the character of the common man. In this exceptionally 
fine novel-biography, George Boyle’s literary craftsmanship 
blends smiles and pathos against a homey French-Canadian 
background. The result is the story of a social movement in 
the portrait of a man: big, warmhearted, pipe-smoking Alphonse, 
who had never forgotten the expression on his mother’s face 
those many years back, when she had sent him out to try to buy 
bread with the family’s last five cents clutched in his tiny hand. 

“Keep the money working,” Alphonse would say to his wife 
Doriméne, each time he left Lévis for Ottawa where he was 
Hansard reporter in Commons. It meant that, for months at 
a time, Doriméne would have her hands full with the house and 
the children, and the Caisse Populaire. The Caisse, North 
America’s first credit union, became the biggest thing in the 
lives of the Desjardins, bigger still in the lives of many a needy 
townsman. It had been a steady uphill grind. Once it had all 
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but broken up their home. But the day came when even the 
Archbishop and the Governor General were proud to be 
members. 

In The Poor Man’s Prayer this story of struggle and success 
is told dramatically and humanly. The re-imagined dialogue is 
particularly good, sometimes sublime, yet always convincing. 

Credit for the Millions is the story of credit unions. Both 
books have a foreword by Thomas W. Doig, managing director 
of the Credit Union National Association, who considers them 
companion volumes. Chapter One reviews the Dewey roundup 
of New York’s loan sharks in 1935. Chapter Two explains credit 
unions. From there on the story of credit in America is un- 
folded: glimpses of hard-pressed colonial economy, present-day 
loan-sharking in Georgia, small loans ventures like the Russell 
Sage remedial loans and the Fidelity Savings and Trust of 
Arthur Morris, Desjardin, Raiffeissen, Shulze-Delitsch, Luzzatti, 
Filene, and Bergengren. The record of credit unions is made 
to stand out with numerous concrete examples like the Decatur 
Wabash railroad workers credit union and the Farmers’ Union 
credit union of Williston, North Dakota. So far industrial rather 
than community unions are in the lead. 

Mr. Giles’ appraisals of the economic and social factors in- 
volved are sometimes provocative, as are his views on the rather 
complex question of instalment buying. The four pages of 
acknowledgments, at the beginning of the book, afford a reason- 
able amount of documentation. 

JOHN S. HARRINGTON, S.J. 
St. Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


An Autobiography. By Sir Arthur Keith. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1950. Pp. vit721. $4.75. 


In the Arts and Sciences of the great and near-great many a 
Johnson has had his Boswell. The modern trend seems to call 
for the great literary and scientific producers to keep their own 
diaries and write their own biographies. In his Autobiography 
Sir Arthur Keith has given a frank and detailed narration of 
the life of one of the most famous anatomists and physical an- 
thropologists of modern times. If you concede that it is not 
pride for a great man to recognize his own greatness, even to 
the point of almost measuring the reactions to his books and 
lectures with an “applausometer,” his persistent “‘chest-thump- 
ing” will not bore you. As a matter of fact, if you can work 
‘yourself into the appropriate frame of mind, his record of the 
times and circumstances of his scientifically long and fruitful 
life, saturated as it is with Scottish whimsy and humor, will 
come as a rare delight. It is doubtful, however, whether many 
matter-of-fact Americans can fulfill this prerequisite. A ridicu- 
lously boastful ‘““Burma-Shave” advertisement placed sporadi- 
cally along a bleak highway can appear delightful to the traveler, 
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but an endless procession of them for miles on end would have 
just the opposite effect. 

It is highly disturbing to read his frequent remark “Neither 
then nor later did my theory evoke opposition or criticism,” 
when the facts belie the statement. Also remarkable is the 
meager recognition given to Weidenreich (one footnote) and 
such sharp critics of Keith as Ashley-Montagu. 

During the past twenty years I have had scores of discus- 
sions with so-called “atheistic” anthropologists on the question 
of religion. I am not at liberty to divulge these private revela- 
tions. Sir Arthur Keith has surprisingly stated his own case 
in his Autobiography (p. 489) which is so shocking in its naiveté 
and superficiality that I cannot but quote it in its entirety. Any 
college freshman could give the right answer to his The Religion 
of a Darwinist: 


No doubt my absorption of Darwin’s teaching had led to a 
gradual moulting of the religious beliefs in which I had 
been brought up. So gradual was the process that I could 
not say when it began nor where it ended. But much 
stronger than the Darwinian influence was one which bore 
in upon me as I came to have a deeper knowledge of how 
the brain works. Our knowledge of that organ is far from 
complete, but when I became a teacher of Anatomy it was 
sufficient to permit me to realize that what we spoke of as 
“mind,” “soul,” and “spirit” were manifestations of the 
activity of a living brain. When the brain ceases to live, 
these manifestations also cease. I had become a materialist 
without realizing the fact. 


It is probably one of the great paradoxes of modern science 
that these learned men can amass so much knowledge about man 
and yet know so little about him. 

SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V. D. 


A National Agricultural Policy. By Leonard H. Schoff. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. Pp. xix+153. $2.50. 


A non-partisan economic analysis of the facts underlying 
agricultural policy, this volume is a publication of the Columbia 
University Seminar on Rural Life which tries to secure not 
unanimity on all proposals but “a general consensus on a docu- 
ment as a whole” (p. ix). Agricultural economics is usually hard 
going for the layman, but Schoff has succeeded in rendering 
much of his material in semi-popular style, understandable to 
the educated person who is not an economist. The author recog- 
nizes that “economic theory which does not win popular accept- 
ance has but little social value” (p. 133) because “political fac- 
tors, rather than economic theory, decide economic procedures” 
p. 30). 
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The volume is replete with facts and interpretations which 
generally support the author’s rejection of the Brannan Plan, 
rigid price support at 90 per cent of parity, flexible parity price 
support at from 60 to 90 per cent of parity, and the abandon- 
ment of all plans (p. 125) in favor of Schoff’s plan, difficult to 
describe in a few words but characterized by flexible parity 
price support with farm surpluses taken care of in prosperous 
times by advance knowledge of support prices and in depres- 
sion periods by distribution to the unemployed gratis or at 
greatly reduced prices. 

Besides price support, the author tackles such agricultural 
problems as that of low income farmers, many of whom should 
move off the land to jobs provided by an expanded industrial 
economy ; inheritance, and why farms are expected “to pay for 
themselves over and over again, with each new generation” (p. 
113), for which the author suggests the “Farm-Family Life- 
Trust Agreement” to eliminate division of the land and yet do 
justice to all the members of the family; and the relationship 
of agricultural depression to industrial unemployment. 

Schoff is in favor of family farms but his economics does 
not support any “back-to-the-farm” movement; rather, civiliza- 
tion progresses as fewer and fewer people are needed for the 
production of food and more and more devote themselves to 
industrial enterprise. Farms have become larger because the 
small farm is no longer economically feasible. While choice of 
living on a farm would not be denied individuals, mass move- 
ment to farms should not be encouraged as part of national 
policy. All these notions may give pause to some of our social 
actionists. 

This volume certainly merits thorough study by those for 


whom it is intended — “leaders responsible for making rural 
policy and .. . students in this field” — so as “to stimulate further 
discussion and research....” (p. viii). 


GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Reflections on Violence. By Georges Sorel. Translated by T. E. Hulme 
and J. Roth. With an Introduction by Edward A. Shils. Glencoe, 
Ill. The Free Press, 1950. Pp. 311. $3.50. 


This is the first American edition of the well-known classic in the 
literature of European socialist thought. The basic translation is the 
one made by T. E. Hulme for the first English edition. Some additional 
comments by Sorel are appended, including his remarks on the French 
Catholicism of his day. Interested persons and libraries not owning a 
copy of the earlier English edition will want this edition. The biographical 
and analytical introduction by Edward Shils is concise and useful. 
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Executive Action. By Edmund L. Learned, David N. Ulrich, and Donald 
R. Booz. Boston: Harvard University, 1951. Pp. xiii+218. $3.25. 


Industrial sociologists will be interested in this analysis of business 
executive action and interaction, based on intensive case studies of execu- 
tives in twelve firms engaged in a variety of industries, having different 
organizational problems, and with annual sales ranging from $5,000,000 
to $250,000,000. The authors recognize that, in the past, “technical and 
economic phases [of the executive’s task] have tended to dominate executive 
thinking and attention, while the human aspects have been insufficiently 
observed and understood” (p. 3); this defect the present volume creditably 
attempts to remedy. 

The book is divided into two parts: “The Executive World” contains 
chapters on working pressures, human background (including detailed case 
histories), the top executive as an individual, and his réle. Part II, ““Execu- 
tives in Action,” has chapters on: delegation, communication, control and 
measurement, charts and manuals, staff organization, and building an 
organization. 

Of special interest to all students of human behavior will be the 
author’s approach to the question: “Can an individual — in this case, an 


executive — change?” Considering three levels, they conclude: 1) that 
basic values and attitudes are unlikely to change; 2) that the “organiza- 
tional level” — one’s working habits, attitude toward the job and so on — 


is subject to considerable change; and 3) that there is a margin of change 
inherent in better understanding by the individual of his own personality, 
his impact on others and what he can do to control it (pp. 70-81). 

The fact that the authors chose not to carry the interpretation of case 
materials so far as they could be carried will be helpful to develop the 
thinking of executives who, it is hoped, will “bring their own experience 
to bear upon the interpretation of the material” (p. 209). For academi- 
cians, however, who may not have had executive experience, further inter- 
pretations would be desirable — even beyond those supplied in the con- 
cluding chapter — but one cannot quarrel with this since the book “is 
addressed to business executives and others who are interested in the 
practical aspects of business administration” (p. 3). 


An Outline of Scientific Criminology. By Nigel Morland. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1950. Pp. 284. $4.75. 


This is a rather impressive array of the scientifice methods used in 
the detection and identification of criminals and in the gathering of evi- 
dence, rather than, as some might suspect, a new theory of criminology 
in the sociological sense. Fingerprints, identification, ballistics, medical 
jurisprudence, forensic chemistry, documentary evidence, cryptography, and 
microscopy and photography all merit chapter treatment, and the volume 
is capped with a concluding chapter summarizing some of the main applica- 
tions of these topics. Liberally sprinkled with details from famous cases, 
interestingly told, the volume will be useful to law enforcement officers as 
well as for reference in criminology classes when these topics come up for 
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discussion. Bibliographical material is listed aphabetically by title rather 
than by author, and the book is written with a British background, but 
these facts will not seriously limit its usefulness in the areas indicated. 


Roman Collar. By Edward Roberts Moore. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1950. Pp. xiii+251. $3.00. 


This adventure-packed narrative of thirty years in the priesthood 
differs from other similar volumes in that it contains both the orthodox 
work of the priest and the account of eighteen years as a “special worker” 
in the Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of New York. The first half 
of the book deals with the expected priestly duties of answering sick calls, 
preparing couples for marriage, outwitting (sometimes) panhandlers, min- 
istering to the dying at the scene of accidents and so on through the hun- 
dred-and-one other sacerdotal activities, told in a manner faintly remini- 
scent of The Cardinal. 


Of greater interest to sociologists will be the second part, which treats 
of Monsignor Moore’s social work — particularly community organization 
— experience as director of Social Action in Catholic Charities, which 
brought him many varied tasks. He served as a charter member of the 
New York City Housing Authority, as an advisor to the National Youth 
Administration, as a reorganizer of Scouting, and as a trouble-shooter for 
the Legion of Decency in its early, uncertain stages. Of special interest 
to administrators will be his comments contrasting the organizational set- 
ups of the C.Y.0. in New York and Chicago, First-hand experiences 
usually throw new light on matters which sociologists have studied in 
other contexts; this interesting and well-written autobiography is no 
exception. 


Fundamentals of Social Psychology (fourth edition). By Emory S. Bo- 
gardus. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. Pp. xii+ 
543. $4.50. 


From a privately printed form in 1918, this book has gone through 
editions in 1924, 1931, 1942 to the present 1950 version. The present edi- 
tion follows the form of the previous one, with recent developments added 
at the end of each chapter. The four parts of the book are: Behavior and 
Personality, Behavior and Leadership, Interaction and Process, and Inter- 
action and Group Life. While the latest sociopsychological developments in 
psychiatry, group dynamics research, and sociometry are alluded to here 
and there, they are not integrated into the text material. If adopted as a 
textbook, readings and class discussions based on the recent bibliographical 
materials appended to each chapter would have to be an integral part of 
the course, particularly for sociology majors. 
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PERIODICAL REVIEWS 





GORDON C. ZAHN, Editor 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 


Huntington, Samuel P., “A Revised Theory of American Party Politics,” 
The American Political Science Review, 44(3):669-77. September 
1950. 


If the voting strength of a politicil party is called its “quantitative” 
aspect and its degree if liberalism or conservatism its “qualitative” aspect, 
the traditional theory states that the quantitative and qualitative differ- 
ences between the major parties tend to be directly proportional. Dr. 
Huntington reaches the contrary conclusion that these differences are in- 
versely proportional. He bases his conclusion on a statistical analysis of 
the vote cast for congressmen in the 1946 election (quantitative index) 
and the voting records of members of the House of Representatives dur- 
ing the Seventy-ninth and Eightieth Congresses (qualitative index). To 
avoid distortion caused by the Republican trend of that year, he makes 
use of an adjusted percentage plurality. 

The index of liberalism is obtained by analyzing the voting records 
on the basis of the ratings published by the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations and the New Republic. Votes rated favorably by these sources 
are assumed to denote “liberalism” and those rated unfavorably “conserva- 
tive” attitudes. Thirty-nine roll call votes of the two congresses on issues 
such as labor relations, price control, agriculture, education, public power, 
civil rights, tax policies, social security, monopoly control, etc., were 
involved. 

The study finds that the liberalism index of the Democratic congress- 
men is directly related to the closeness of the vote in their district. This 
trend is not regional but obtains on both sides of the Mason-Dixon line. 
The Republican correlation between votes and attitudes differs sharply 
from that of the Democrats in that the most liberal Republicans came 
from districts more than seventy-five per cent Republican. The qualita- 
tive difference between the two parties in the marginal congressional dis- 
tricts is found to be twenty per cent greater than the qualitative difference 
between the two parties nationally. 

This same inverse relationship is also visible when congressional dis- 
tricts are classified according to their degree of ruralism or urbanism. 
In those areas in which the parties were most evenly balanced numerically 
they are farthest apart qualitatively. 

Generally speaking, it is in the rural areas that qualitative differ- 
ences are low and the quantitative differences high with the opposite 
phenomenon existing in urban and suburban areas. The greatest qualita- 
tive differences occur in the suburban areas, however, rather than in the 
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heavily urban areas. Applying interest group analysis, it seems that inas- 
much as rural areas usually have one dominant economic interest with 
both parties reflecting that interest, the choice of party is determined by 
non-economic historical and traditional factors. Once the choice has been 
determined by historical circumstances there arises a perpetually dominant 
party. An altogether different situation exists in urban and suburban 
districts. Here will be found two competing economic interests: the prop- 
erty-owning, capitalistic groups verus the propertyless laboring groups. 
Conflict between these groups is sharp, and neither party can represent 
both groups. The individual party, therefore, will accommodate itself to 
either one or the other interest group with the two parties becoming 
evenly balanced. 

As America becomes increasingly urban it seems likely to Huntington 
that this quantitative-qualitative relation that is now characteristic of 
urban areas will become characteristic of the nation as a whole. 

In a sense Dr. Huntington has accepted the results of a congressional 
election as constituting a vast opinion poll; this is an interesting approach, 
especially when supported by careful statistical analysis. However, be- 
fore his findings can be said to disprove the traditional thesis, his basic 
assumption demands justification and verification. Can election results 
be interpreted as representing acceptance or disapproval of issues or as 
reflecting support for the “liberalism” or “conservatism” revealed in a 
congressman’s voting record? It would seem that many other factors are 
involved — the personality of contesting candidates, differences in the 
amount of funds available for campaign needs or in the efficiency and 
effectiveness of political organizations, to name but the most obvious few 
that may have far greater influence upon election results. 

RICHARD C. LEONARD 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 


Collins, James, “A Quarter Century of American Philosophy,” The New 
Scholasticism, 25(1) :46-80. January 1951. 


Since philosophers should be sensitive to the intellectual climate in 
which they live, the general drift of American philosophy must have some- 
what affected the presentation and development of scholasticism in our 
land. However, the common field of philosophical endeavor has two 
separate streams: the scholastic and the non-scholastic, and rarely do they 
touch each other. The purpose of Collins’ article is not to provide a de- 
tailed history of American philosophy, but rather “to indicate briefly a 
few of the major living issues upon which scholastics are, or ought to be, 
equipped to make significant contributions.” 

The author studies the main trends of thought, mentioning some 
achievements along particularized lines. Royce’s doctrine had two major 
traits: subjectivism (identification of being and being-perceived) and ab- 
solutism (subordination of man to a standard of truth not of his own 
making). The reaction to the subjectivist assumption was realism. The 
reaction to the absolutist view of truth was pragmatism. Epistemological 
realism served a purpose in challenging idealistic assumptions, but was 
itself metaphysical sterile. Fruitful advances since 1930 again consider 
the ontological significance of things. 
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The personalism of Bowne, Flewelling, Knudson, and Brightman rep- 
resents an attack upon absolute idealism from within the camp of idealism 
itself. The personalists should have common ground for discussion with 
the followers of Mounier, Maritain, and Berdyaev. Their two great ques- 
tions would be: must personalism remain associated with idealism, and 
must a personal God be finite? Collins traces some reasons for Brightman’s 
notion of God as infinite in duration but finite in will. 

The thought of Northrop on philosophy and the sciences is stated and 
placed in perspective. Sociologists will benefit from the work of philoso- 
phers in this area. George H. Mead, too, has great relevance to American 
sociologists. His concern with the relations between mind, self and so- 
ciety, and his reflections on the meaning of time are important despite 
his uncritical acceptance of behaviorist psychology. To understand Dewey 
one must trace his intellectual lineage through James and Mead. Dewey 
represents the best known of the two phases of naturalism that coexist in 
the United States. The other is that of Santayana who believes “reason 
finds is noblest employment in the imaginative construction and contempla- 
tion of the world of essences, even though there is no transcendent origin 
or outcome of this activity.” His famous apothegm is: “Everything ideal 
has a natural basis, and everything natural an ideal fulfillment.” With 
that branch one can find common ground for discussion, but with Dewey 
a philosophical dialogue is well-nigh impossible. 

The influx of refugee scholars has helped certain movements, among 
them logical empiricism and phenomenology. In America, logical empiri- 
cism is a blend of the old Cambridge tradition of philosophical analysis 
and the new positivism of the Vienna Circle. Another event which Collins 
sees as having tremendous consequences for our intellectual history was 
the coming of Whitehead to Harvard in 1924 to teach philosophy. 

In the last decades we have become aware again of our American 
philosophical history. (And Catholic philosophy comes rather late in that 
context. “The first impulse toward a distinctively American presentation 
of scholasticism came in 1873, when Saint Louis University began offering 
philosophy courses in English for interested laymen.”) A course in the 
history of American philosophy was difficult a quarter-century ago, but 
should be as common today on the college curriculum as a survey of 
European philosophy. We should strive to understand the thought of the 
people who live in our society. In a short article like this, not all the 
issues can be stated. But Collins hopes that the efforts of American 
scholastics will “be directed to the perennial issues precisely as they take 
shape in the present situation in the United States.” 

SYLVESTER THEISEN 
Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


Coakley, John D., “Human Operators and Automatic Machines,” Personnel 
Psychology, 3(4) :401-11. Winter 1950. 


A prominent school of contemporary Catholic social thinking has shown 
great concern over the effects of modern industrial processes upon the 
individual. The “de-personalization” of the factory hands is often pictured 
as the impending result of a productive system that has replaced the 
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“imaginative making” of the craftsman with the sterile uniformity of the 
machine. The worker, it is said, is being reduced to a mere flesh-and-blood 
appendage to the machine he “operates.” It will come as a great relief 
to all of us to discover that careful, empirical research has given clear 
evidence that, even in the sectors of its most complete domination, the 
Machine has not conquered fully. 


Dr. Coakley can undoubtedly be accepted as an expert since he is the 
Associate Director of the Division of Biomechanics of the Psychological 
Corporation. In this article he gives his attention to nylon stockings, not 
for the customary aesthetic reasons, but rather as reflections of variability 
due to “human influence upon automatic machines.” While there is no 
overt introduction of a framework of values into this wholly scientific 
article, is soon becomes evident to the reader that these variations (result- 
ing in increased costs to manufacturer and consumer, to say nothing 
about the buyer’s dissatisfaction over misfittings, differences in “feel,” 
etc.) are bad and, therefore, that which causes them, the “human in- 
fluence,” is also bad. 

The facts are here for all to see. Starting out with three stocking 
sizes and observing the production of three different operators for a two- 
day period, Dr. Coakley finds definite evidence that variations do exist 
to an alarming degree — in spite of the fact that the manufacture of 
these stockings is a semi-automatic machine operation in which the 
operator’s function is merely to pull certain levers as the machine com- 
pletes each stage of its task. No less than 20 graphs are introduced to 
support these findings. Not only are there variations from operator to 
operator (although, “on the average, B’s stockings weigh over 13 grains 
more than A’s”), but a single operator causes variations from set to set 
and even from stocking to stocking! Statistical analysis, we are told, 
reveals at least 20 different ways in which the human operator can in- 
fluence the weights of stockings. 

Dr. Coakley has a definite advantage over some of our more cautious 
sociologists in that the “biomechanist” is not limited to the discovery and 
description of observed facts. He has unearthed an evil, and he proceeds 
to outline its remedy. This is, as one might expect, a problem requiring 
the services of a psychologist. First, it must be demonstrated to manu- 
facturers that human behavior can, and does, alter the operation of highly 
automatic machines. What Dr. Coakley has done for nylons others must 
do for automobiles. This accomplished, the psychologist will be able to 
employ the benefits of his training and experience to isolate those items 
of operator behavior which cause the offending variations. Finally, the 
psychologist will develop effective training procedures through which those 
behavior items will be controlled. The day may not be too far off when 
milady will be offered a brand of nylons guaranteeing the utmost degree 
of uniformity because they were produced by a factory “manned” by 
psychologically trained and controlled operators — just as she can now 
buy a brand of milk boasting superior quality because it was obtained 
from contented cows. 

Some sociologists will hail Dr. Coakley’s findings, but with resent- 
ment that he has overlooked the obvious fact that there must be some 
role for the sociologist to play in the elimination of human influence upon 
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machine-made products. And there wil be others who will continue to 
drag their feet and cast a critical eye upon industrialism and its cultural 
impact; for these Dr. Coakley’s article will lend a touch of validity to 
Eric Gill’s observation, as quoted in Blackfriars (December 1950): “I don’t 
think it is abnormal to possess the rudiments of this ‘imaginative making’ 
in spite of the tendency of industrialism to deprive the factory hand and 
the clerk of any opportunity of exercising that power.” 
GORDON C. ZAHN 

The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Thurston, John L., “First National Conference on Aging’; Perlman, Jacob, 
“Changing Trends under Old Age and Survivors Insurance”; Cohen, 
Wilbur J., “Aspects of Legislative History of the Social Security Act 
Amendment of 1950,” Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 4(2): 
163-199. January 1951. 


Under the general title, “Security for Old Age,” these three articles 
give an excellent summary of present problems of the aged and pertinent 
developments in the Social Security program. We shall be limited here to 
the most superficial report and, therefore, recommend that the articles 
themselves be read for the value they hold for students of social legislation, 
social problems and population trends. 

Thurston’s contribution has yet another value as a case study in 
organized group activity on a national scale. He traces the step-by-step 
development of the first national Conference on Aging from its beginnings 
in a “grass roots” recognition of a need to its actual sessions in Washing- 
ton last August. Although it was largely planned and organized under 
Federal Security Agency direction at the request of the President, efforts 
were made to preserve its autonomy. Delegates were invited as individuals 
representative of a field of interest and because of reported activity in 
that field. The forty or so government workers who were invited attended 
as individuals and not as representatives of the organizations in which 


they worked. 


The Conference was envisioned throughout as an exploratory forum 
and organized about eleven major subjects, including such fields of interest 
as: Aging Research; Population Changes and Economic Implications; In- 
come Maintenance; Health Maintenance and Rehabilitation; Family Life, 
Living Arrangements, and Housing. Its six-fold objectives were to pro- 
vide a forum for persons concerned with aging, to revaluate the potentiali- 
ties of older people, to stimulate the exchange of opinion among persons 
of varied experience with a view to solution of the problems observed, to 
define the nature and extent of these problems, to promote research on 
aging in various fields, and to transmit the findings of the Conference to 
interested groups as guide lines for developing policies with regard to 
the aged. The forum quality was maintained to the extent that not one 
action was proposed or taken by the delegate body as such. 

Older people, representing the most rapidly growing portion of the 
population, present a special economic problem. Present employment and 
retirement policies have increased the average number of older dependents 
per worker by 50 per cent since 1900. Two solutions are offered to the 
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problem of maintaining financial support for the aged: expansion of the 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance program, and/or the continued employ- 
ment of older workers by relating employability to capacity instead of 
chronological age. 

The Family Life, Living Arrangements and Housing Section dealt with 
the relationship of the older person to the family and the réle of the 
family in meeting the educational, protective and affectional needs of its 
members throughout life. It was agreed that “the family constitutes the 
basic frame of reference for successful aging,” but the section went on to 
point out that “family life has undergone many changes, and that both 
families and aging persons have great need for counselling facilities that 
will help them find solutions to the problems of living together.” Con- 
sideration was given to the need for the development of housing suited 
to older people’s needs so that families of older persons might be allowed 
to maintain their own homes. Attention was given, too, to congregate 
living facilities as the answer in many cases. One might inquire whether 
equal attention was given to the possibility of restoring a system of values 
in which the older generation would hold an honored réle and function 
within the family on the basis of a moral obligation recognized by the 
younger members. 

Other sections are given summary reporting by Mr. Thurston. One 
is left with the impression that a necessary beginning has been made, 
interest has been aroused, and there is promise that the Conference will 
bear fruit in a better understanding of a problem that will continue to 
be of increasing social importance. 

The other two articles deal with factual reporting of existing programs 
to meet the observed needs. Perlman gives a broad review of trends and 
developments in the over-all Social Security program since its inception 
in 1935. He is committed to the principle of a universal, single and com- 
pulsory system of social insurance. It is not surprising, then, that he 
views the most recent revision which added 10 million persons to its cover- 
age and liberalized eligibility and benefit provisions as only a part-way 
success. His discussion of the changes is valuable, however, particularly 
his description of the change in emphasis from the principle of individual 
equity to social adequacy as a standard for the program. 

Mr. Cohen’s article is not quite as successful. It is limited to a 
description of the legislative history of the 1950 Amendment. Unfor- 
tunately, one finds little patience with those who opposed certain pro- 
visions which Mr. Cohen obviously takes for granted. At times there is an 
unworthy imputation of motives as when in discussing the insistence 
by funeral directors and accountants that they be included in the exclusion 
provisions for “professionals,” he comments: “The desire to obtain indi- 
rectly a ‘professional’ status by federal statute was more compelling than 
the value of social security protection.” One contribution worthy of note 
is his listing of four elements giving rise to difficulties in social security 
legislation: (1) the infrequency of basic legislation; (2) the length of 
time it takes to obtain passage of the legislation; (3) the omnibus char- 
acter of the legislation; and (4) the complexity of the legislation. 

GORDON C. ZAHN 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 
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